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LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR 
PERRICHON 


INTRODUCTION 


ALTHOUGH the names of both Labiche and 
Martin appear on the title page of “Le 
Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon” as the co- 
authors, it is generally agreed that it was the 
ability and ingenuity of Labiche alone that 
has made this play so successful. Before 
associating himself with Labiche, Edouard 
Martin had produced a few plays, but they 
are now long forgotten. He died in 1864 
at the age of thirty-six. 

Labiche was born in 1815. Although at 
first he studied to be a lawyer, he soon gave 
it up for a literary career. For forty years 
he continued writing plays for the theatre— 
most of these being farces and comedies 
which proved very popular. 

In 1876, he realized that his popularity 
was waning and 80 retired to a life of leisure. 
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1v INTRODUCTION 


During his years as a playwright he had ac- 
quired a considerable amount of money, but 
he had no idea of the good fortune that was 
in store for him. À 

His friend Augier, one of the greatest 
French dramatists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury persuaded him to publish a collection of 
his plays, for which he, Augier, wrote a glow- 
ing preface. 

Soon others joined in the praise of Labiche 
and it was not long before he was called to 
take his place in the French Academy, the 
highest honor that France has to give her 
men of letters. His dramatic colleagues in 
the Academy included such famous men as 
Hugo, Augier, Dumas, Feuillet and Sardou. 

His elevation to the Academy, however, 
did not tempt him to return to his literary 
work. He preferred his life of leisure to 
that of increased wealth. Some of his plays, 
nevertheless, were revived with tremendous 
success, chief among them was “Le Voyage 
de Monsieur Perrichon.” 

“Perrichon” is probably the best of 
Labiche’s numerous comedies. This play de- 
picts and caricatures with amazing accuracy 
the imperfections and weaknesses of human 
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nature. But what raises “Perrichon” above 
the usual farce is its humorous but never- 
theless true philosophy that the average 
human being appreciates those whom he 
helps more than those who help him. 

Labiche does not pretend to make a char- 
acter study of the women in the play. He 
did not believe that women were funny, so 
that we find Madam Perrichon and her 
daughter Henriette as mere accessories to 
the plot. 

It is rather the humorous egoism of the 
father that delights us, while our interest is 
maintained from start to finish to find out 
whether Armand or Daniel will win the hand 
of Henriette. Armand is, of course, the 
more sincere of the lovers, but Daniel is 
cleverer. Armand tries to win over Perri- 
chon by putting him under various obliga- 
tions with his services, but Daniel is much 
more successful by aellowing the egoistic 
Perrichon to think he has done an equal ser- 
vice for Daniel. It is only because Perrichon 
accidently overhears Daniel discussing his 
actions with his friend and rival that the 
public’s demand is satisfied by Perrichon giv- 
ing his daughter to Armand. 


CHARACTERS 


PERRICHON 

Mason MATHIEU 

MAJORIN 

ARMAND DESROCHES 

DANIEL SAVARY 

_JosErx, servant of the Major 

JOHN, servant of Perrichon 

MApAM PERRICHON 

HENRIETTE, her daughter 

AN INNKEEPER 

À GuIeE 

A RAILWAY OFFICIAL 
PortTEers, TRAVELERS 


THE 
JOURNEY OF MR. PERRICHON 


ACT I 


A Station. Lyons Railway at Paris. In the 
rear, railing opening into the wañting-rooms. In 
the rear, to the right, ticket-window. In the rear, 
to the left, benches. On the right, cake-vendor; 
on the left, book-vendor. 


SCENE I 


MAJoRIN, A RAILWAY OFFICIAL, 
TRAVELERS, PORTERS 


MAgJoRIN (walking with impatience) .— 
Perrichon has not arrived! Its a whole 
hour that I have waïted for him. It is, how- 
ever, indeed today that he is going to leave 
for Switzerland with his wife and his 
daughter. . . . (With bitterness.) Carriage- 
makers who go to Switzerland! Carriage- 
makers who have an income of 40,000 
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pounds! Carriage-makers who have a car- 
riage! What an agel While I myself earn 
2,400 francs—a hard working, intelligent 
official, always bent over my desk. To-day, I 
asked for a leave of absence. I said that I 
was summoned for militia duty. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that I see Perrichon before 
his departure. I wish to ask him to advance 
me my quarter’s salary—600 francs! Hell 
put on his patronizing air-—be stuck up! 'A 
Carriage-maker ! Itis pitiful! Still he does 
not come! One would say that he is doing 
it on purpose! (Addressing a porter who is 
passing followed by some traveler.) Sir, at 
what hour does the through train for Lyons 
leave? : 

THE Porter (bruskly).—Ask the official. 
(He goes out to the left.) | 

MAJORIN.—Thanks, boor! (Addressing 
the official who 1s near the ticket-window.) 
Sir, at what hour does the through train for 
Lyons leave ? 

OrricrAL (bruskly).—That does not con- 
cern me. Look at the time-table. (He 
points to a time-table off the stage to the 
left.) . os 

MagJoRIN.—Thanks. (Aside.) They are 
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polite in these public offices! If ever you 
come to my office, you! Let us look at the 
time-table. (He goes out to the left.) 


SCENE II 


TE OFFICIAL, PERRICHON, MApAM 
PERRICHON, HENRIETTE 


(They enter from the right.) 


PERRICHON.—This way! Let us not get 
lost. We could never find ourselves again. 
Where is our baggage? (Looking to the 
right, behind the wing.) Oh! very well! 
Who has the umbrellas ? 

HENRIEITE.—]I, Papa. 

PERRICHON.—And the traveling-bag? The 
cloaks ? 

MapaM PERRICHON.—Here they are! 

PERRICHON.—And my straw hat? It is 
left in the cab! (Making a movement as if 
10 leave and then stopping.) Oh! no! I have 
it in my hand! Goodness, how hot I am! 

MapAM PERRICHON.—It is your fault. 
You hurry us, you upset us! I do not like to 
travel Like that! 
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PERRICHON.—It is the leaving that is 
troublesome. In time we shall be settled! 
Stay there, I am going to buy the tickets. 
(Giving his hat to Henriette.) Here, keep 
my hat for me. (At the ticket-window.) 
Three first-class tickets to Lyons! 

OrrFiciAL (bruskly).—It is not open! In 
a quarter of an hour. . . 

PERRICHON (fo the official).—Oh! Pardon 
me! Itis the first time that I have made the 
trip. (Returning to his wife.) We are 
early! 

Mapam PERRICHON.—There! Didn’t I 
tell you that we had plenty of time? You 
did not let us breakfast. 

PERRICHON.—It is better to be early! . . . 
One can look around the station! (To 
Henriette.) Well, little girl, are you happy? 
We will be off soon! ... in only a few 
minutes, and as swift as an arrow of William 
Tell, we shall be carried toward the Alps! 
(To his wife.) Have you taken your field 
glasses ? 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—Yes, indeed ! 

HENRIETTE (io her father).—Without 
finding fault, for at least two years you have 
been promising us this trip! 
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PERRICHON.—My daughter, I had to sell 
my business. . . . À merchant does not with- 
draw as easily from business as a little girl 
from her boarding-school. Besides, I was 
waiting for your education to be finished in 
order to complete it by making the great 
spectacle of nature shine before you! 

MapaM PERRICHON.—$ee here! Are you 
going to continue like that? 

PERRICHON.—What ? 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—You are making 
fine speeches in a railway station! 

PERRICHON.—T am not making fine 
speeches. I am elevating the ideas of the 
child. (Taking a little notebook out of his 
pocket.) Here! my daughter, here is a note- 
book that I bought for you. 

HENRIETTE.—What’s it for? 

PERRICHON.—So that you might write on 
one side the expenses, and on the other side 
the impressions. 

HENRIETTE.— What impressions ? 

PERRICHON.—Our impressions of the trip! 
You will write and I shall dictate. 

MapamM PERRICHON.—What? You are 
going to make yourself an author now? 

PERRICHON.—It is not a question of mak- 
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ing myself an author, but it seems to me 
that a man of the world ought to have some 
thoughts and gather them in a notebook! 

ManaM PERRICHON.—That will be very 
fine! 

PERRICHON (aside).—She is like that 
every time she has not taken her coffee! 

A Porter (pushing a little cart loaded 
with bags).—Sir, here is your baggage. Do 
you wish to have it checked ? 

PErricHON.—Certainly! But first, I am 
going to count them . . . because, when one 
knows his number . . . one, two, three, four, 
five, six, my wife, seven, my daughter, eight, 
and I, nine. We are nine. | 

THE Porter.—Take it away! 

PERBICHON (running toward the rear).— 
Let us hurry! 

Te Porrer.-—-Not that way! It is 
through here! (He points to the left.) 

PERRICHON.—Oh! Very welll .(To tha 
ladies.) Wait for me there. Let us not get 
lost! (Xe runs off, following the porter.) 
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SCENE III 


MADAM PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, then 
DANIEL 


 HENRIETTE.— Poor father! What trouble 
he gives himself! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—He is like a crazy 
man. 

DANIEL (entering, followed by a porter 
who carries his trunk).—I do not know yet 
where I am going. Wait! (Seeing Hen- 
riette.) It is she! I am not mistaken! 
(He bows to Henriette, who returns the bow 
to him.) 

MapaAM PERRICHON (éo her daughter).— 
Who is that gentleman? 

HENRIETTE.—He is a young man who 
danced with me last week at the Eighth 
Ward Ball. 

MaDpAM PERRICHON (eagerly).—A dancer ! 
(She bows to Daniel.) 

DANtEL.—Madam! Miss! I bless the 
chance. Are you, ladies, going to leave? 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—Yes, sir! 
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DANTIEL.— You, ladies, are going to Mar- 
seilles, no doubt? 

MapaM PERRICHON.—No, sir! 

DanIEL.—To Nice, perhaps? 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—No, sir! 

DANIEL.— Pardon me, Madam, I thought 

. . if my services . . . 

THE Porter ({o Daniel).—Boss! You 
have only time for your baggage. 

DANt1EL.—That is right! Let us go! 
(Aside.) I should have liked to kmow 
where they are going . . . before getting my 
ticket. . . . (Bowing.) Madam—Miss. 
(Aside.) They are leaving. . . . That is the 
principal thing! (He goes out at the left.) 


SCENE IV 


MaApAM PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, then 
ARMAND 


MaDpamM PERRICHON.—He seems quite a 
gentleman, that young man! 

ARMAND (holding a traveling bag).— 
Carry my trunk to the baggage-room. I 
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shall rejoin you! (Seeing Henriette.) It 
is she! (They bow.) 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—Who is that gentle- 
man ? 

HENRIETTE.—It is another young man 
who danced with me at the Eighth Ward 
Ball. 

MapamM PERRICHON.—Upon my word! 
Have they all, then, a meeting-place here? It 
does not matter! ... He ïis a dancer! 
(Bowing.) Sir 
: ARMAND.—Madam—Miss—T welcome the 
opportunity. Are you, ladies, going to 
leave ? 

MaDaAM PERRICHON.—Yes, sir! 

ARMAND.— You, ladies, are going to Mar- 
seilles, no doubt? 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—N0, sir! 

ARMAND.—To Nice, perhaps ? 

MapaAM PERRICHON (aside).—Well, just 
like the other one! (Aloud.) No, sir! 

ARMAND.—Pardon, madam, I was think- 
ing . . . if my services . . . 

MapAM PERRICHON (aside).—Oh well! 
They are from the same ward. 

ABMAND (aside).—I am not getting any- 
where . .. Ï am going to have my trunk 
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checked . . . I shall return (bowing) Madam 
—Miss. 
SCENE V 


MADAM PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, MAJORIN 
then PERRICHON 


MaDaM PERRICHON.—He ïis very nice, 


that young man! ... But what is your 
father doing? ... [’m awfully tired of 
standing | 

Masorin (entering from the left).—T am 
mistaken . . . that train does not leave for 
an hour. 


HENRIETTE.— Well! Mr. Majorin! 

MazgoniN (aside).—At last! Here they 
are | | 

MADAM PERRICHON.—You! Why are you 
not at your office ? 

MAJoRIN.—I have asked a leave of ab- 
sence, Fair Lady; I did not wish to let you 
leave without bidding you good-bye! 

MADAME PERRICHON.—What! It is for 
that, that you have come! . . . Oh! How 
wonderful this is! 
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MagoRiN. — But I do not see Perri- 
chon ! 

HENRIETTE.—-Papa is busy with the bag- 
gage. 

PERRICHON (entering, running from the 
wing).— The tickets first! very well! 

MagoriN.—Oh! Here he is! Good day, 
dear friend ! 

PERRICHON (very hurriedly).—Oh! . .. 
It is you! : . . You are verÿ kind to have 
come! Pardon me, I must get my tickets! 
(He leaves him.) | 

Magorin (aside).—He is polite! 

PERRICHON (to the official at the ticket- 
window).—S$Sir, do I have to check my bag- 
gage before I get my tickets? 

OrrioraL.—lIt is not open! Wait! 

PErricxon.—Wait! And over there, they 
said to me, “Hurry.” (Wiping his forehead.) 
T am dripping with perspiration! 

MapAM PERRICHON.—And I, I can’t 
stand it any longer! 

PErrICHON.—Well, sit down! (Pointing 
to the rear at the left.) There are some 
benches. . . . You are silly to stand there 
stiff as two sentinels. 

Mapam PERRICHON.—It is you, yourself, 
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who said to us, “Stay there !” . . . You take 
so long! . . . You are unbearable! 

PERRICHON.—Come now, Caroline! 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—Your trip! I have 
already had enough of it! 

PERRICHON.—One can easily see that you 
have not taken your coffee! Here, go sit 
down ! 

MapaM PERRICHON.—Yes, but hurry! 
(She goes and sits down with Henriette.) 


SCENE VI 
PERRICHON, MAJORIN 


MasoriN (aside).—Pretty little family! 

PERRICHON (to Majorin).—She is always 
like that when she has not taken her coffee. 
Never mind, Majorin. It is very kind of you 
to have come! 

MagoriN.—Yes, I wished to speak to you 
on à little business. 

PERRICHON (absent-mindedly).—And my 
baggage which remains over there on a table. 
... I am restless! (Aloud.) Never mind, 
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Majorin! It is very kind of you to have 
come! (Aside.) I wonder if I hadn’t better 


porn 
MAJORIN.—I have a little favor to ask of 
you. 


PERRICHON.—Of me? 

MAJORIN.—I have moved . . . and if you 
wish to advance me a quarter of my salary— 
600 francs! 

PERRICHON.— What? Here? 

MagoriN.—I think I have always re- 
turned to you every cent that you lent me. 

PERRICHON.—It is not a question of that! 

MaAgJoRIN.—Pardon. I am anxious to tell 
it . . . [| receive my steamship dividends 
the eighth of next month; I have twelve 
shares . . . and if you haven’t confidence in 
me, Ï shall hand over to you the stock certi- 
ficates as collateral. 

PERRICHON.—Come now! . . . you are 
foolish ! 

MagoRiN (dryly).—Thanks! 

PERRICHON.—Why the devil do you come 
to ask me that at the moment when I am 
leaving ? . . . I have taken just the money 
necessary for my trip. 

MagJoriN.—Oh, well, if it annoys you 
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. .. let us speak of it no longer . . . I shall 
apply to some usurer who will lend it to me 
at d per cent a year . . . I shall not die! 
PERRICHON (taking out his pocket-book). 
—Come, do not be angry! . . . Wait! Here 
are your 600 francs, but do not speak of it to 
my wife. 
MagsoriN (taking the notes).—TI under- 
stand! . . . She is so close! 
PERRICHON.—What! . . . Close! 
MAJORIN.—T mean that she is economical| 
PERRICHON.—That’s as it should be, my 
friend! . . . That’s as it should be! 
MagoriN (dryly).—Let us go. It is 600 
francs that I owe you. . . . Good-byel! 
(Aside.) What a fuss he makes about it! 
For 600 francs. . .. And he going to 
Switzerland . . . Carriage-Maker! . . . 
(He disappears at the right.) 
PERRICHON.—Oh, well! He is leaving. 
. . . He does not even say, “Thank you,” 
but at the bottom of his heart, I believe that 
he loves me. (Seeing the ticket-window 
open.) Oh! goodness! . . . They are sell- 
ing tickets! (He runs toward the railing 
and jostles five or six people who are in line.) 
À TRAVELER.—Pay attention, sir! 
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OFrFicraz (lo Perrichon)—Take your 
turn, you! There! 

PERRICHON (aside).—And my baggage! 

. And my wife! . . . (He gets in line.) 


SCENE VII 


The Same, THE Mason followed by Joserx, 
who carries his valise 


THE Magor.—Do you understand me 
perfectly. 

JosEpH.—Yes, Major. 

Txe Magor.—And if she asks where I 
am? When I shall return? You will 
answer that you know nothing. . .. I do 
not wish to hear her spoken of any more. 

JosEPrx.—Yes, Major. 

Te Mayor.--You will say to Anita 
that everything has ended . . . indeed 
ended. . 

JosePrx.—Yes, Major. 

PERRICHON.—T have my tickets! . . . 
Quick! ... To my baggage! . .. What a 
job it is to go to Lyons! (Ze runs off.) 
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THE Magyor.—You have understood me 
perfectly ? 

JosEePH.—$Save your respect, Major, it is 
indeed useless to leave. 

THE Mayor.—Why? 

JosEPH.—Because on his return, the 
Major will take up Miss Anita again. 

Te Mayor.—Oh! 

JosEPrH.—Then, it would be just as well 
not to leave her; the reconciliations always 
cost the Major something. 

Te Magor.—Oh! This time, it is seri- 
ous! ... On my return, I shall arrange all 
my business. Good-bye! 

JosEpH.—Good-bye, Major ! 

THE Mayor (approaches the ticket-win- 
dow and returns).—Oh! you will write to 
me at Geneva, General Delivery. . . . You 
will give me some news of her health. 

Joserx (flattered).—The Major is very 
good! | 

Tee Mayor.—And then, you will tell me 
if they had any regret on learning of my de- 
parture . . . if they cried about it. 

JosEPrH.—Whom do you mean by “they,” 
Major ? 

TKxE Magor.—Goodness! She! Anita! 
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JosEPH.-—You will take her back again, 
Major! 

Te Mayor.—Never! 

JOSEPH.—This will be the eighth time. 
It will worry me. 

THE Magor.—Come, don’t worry! Give 
me my valise. . . . And write me at Geneva 
tomorrow or this evening! Good-bye! 

JOSEPH.—A pleasant journey, Major! 
(Aside.) He will return before eight days. 
Oh, the women! And the men! (He leaves. 
The Major goes to get his ticket and enters 
the waiting-room.) 


SCENE VIII 


MapaAM PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, then 
PERRICHON, A PORTER 


MaDaAM PERRICHON (getting up with her 
daughter).—T am tired of being seated! 

PERRICHON (entering, running). — At 
last! It is finished! I have my check! I 
am checked ! 

MapamM PERRICHON.—That Îs not unfor- 
tunate ! 
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Porter (pushing his empty truck, to 
Perrichon).—Sir, do not forget the porter, 
if you please. . .. 

PERRICHON.—Oh! yes! Wait. (Consult- 
ing with his wife and daughter.) What is it 
necessary to give him, that one there, ten 
cents ? 

MADAM PERRICHON.—Fifteen. 

HENRIETTE.—Twenty. 

PERRICHON.—Well, lets call it twenty 
cents! (Giving it to him.) Here, my boy! 

PorTER.—Thank you, sir. (He departs.) 

MADAM PERICHON.—Are we going to get 
aboard ? 

PERRICHON.—One minute . . . Hen- 
riette, take your notebook and write. 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—Already! 

PERRICHON (dictating).—Expenses: Cab, 
2 francs; Raïlway, 172 francs, 5 centimes; 
Porter, 1 franc. 

HENRIETTE.—-It is done! 

PERRICHON.—Wait! Impressions! 

MapaM PERRIOHON (aside).—He is un- 
bearable ! 

PERRICHON  (dictating). — (Good-bye 
France, Queen of Nations! (Interrupting 
himself.) Welll And my straw hat? ... 
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I must have left it in the baggage room! 
(He starts to run.) 

MapaM PERRICHON.—No! Here it is! 

PERRICHON.— Oh! Yes! (Dictating.) 
Good-bye, France! Queen of Nations! 
(They hear the bell and see several pas- 
sengers running up.) 

MaDaM PERRICHON.—The signal! You 
are going to make us miss the train! 

PErRICHON.—Let us enter, we shall finish 
that later! (The official stops him at the 
railing in order to see the tickets. Perrichon 
disputes with his wife, and his daughter ends 
by finding the tickets in her pocket. They 
go into the waiting-room.) 


SCENE IX 
ARMAND, DANIEL, then PERRICHON 


(Daniel, who has just bought his ticket, 1s 
jostled by Armand, who has just bought his.) 

ARMAND.—Take care! 

DANIEL.—Pay attention yourself! 

ARMAND.—Daniel ! 
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DANTIEL.—Armand ! 

ARMAND.— You are leaving? 

DaANIEL.—This instant. And you? 

ARBMAND.—I, also. 

DANtEL.—This is charming! We shall 
make the journey together! I have some 
first class cigars, and where are you going ? 

ABMAND.—My faith, my dear friend, I do 
not know as yet! 

DANtEL.—Well! That is queer! Nor I, 
either! I have bought a ticket as far as 
Lyons. 

ARMAND.—Really! I also! I am arrang- 
ing to follow a charming young lady. 

DANIEL.—Well! I am, too! 

ARMAND.—The daughter of a carriage- 
maker ! 

DANIEL.—Perrichon ? 

ARMAND.—Perrichon. 

DANïEL.—It is the same one. 

ARMAND.—But I love her, my dear Daniel. 

DANIEL.—T love her equally, my dear 
Armand. 

ARMAND.—I wish to marry her! 

DANIEL.—T . .. I wish to ask her par- 
ents for her hand in marriage—which is just 
about the same thing. 
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ABMAND.—But both of us cannot marry 
her! 

DANIEL.—In France, it is forbidden ! 

ARMAND.—What are we going to do! 

DANIEL.—It is very simple! Since we are 
on the step of the car, let us continue gaily 
on our journey. We shall seek to please . . 
to make ourselves loved, each for himself ! 

ARMAND (laughing).—Then it is a com- 
petition! A tournament! 

DANIEL.—A loyal contest . . . and 
friendly. If you are conqueror, I shall bow 
to you. If I win, you will not lay it up 
against me. Is it a bargain? 

ARMAND.—50 be it! I accept. 

DANTEL.—-Your hand, before the battle ? 

ARMAND.—And your hand afterwards. 
(They shake hands.) 

PERRICHON (entering, running from the 
wings).—T tell you that I have time! 

DANTIEL.—Look! Our father-in-law! 

PERRICHON (fo the book-vendor).— 
Madam, I wish a book for my wife and my 
daughter—a book which speaks neither of 
love-making, nor of money, nor of politics, 
nor of marriage, nor of death. 

DANIEL (aside).—Robinson Crusoe! 
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THE Book-VENDOR.—S$ir, I have what 
you want. (She hands him a book.) 

PERRICHON (reading).—“A Guide Book 
to the Banks of the Saône” 2 francs! 
(Paying.) You swear to me that it has 
nothing foolish in it? (They hear the bell.) 
Oh, the deuce! (Good-day, madam. (He 
goes out running.) | 

ARMAND.—Let us follow him? 

DANtEL.—Let us follow! It makes no 
difference to me, I should like to know where 
we are going. (They see several travelers 
running.) 


ACT II 


The lobby of the inn at Montanvwert, near the 
Mer de Glace. At the back, to the right, the 
entrance; at the rear, to the left, a window; view 
of the mountains covered with snow; at left, door 
and great fire-place. Table at right, table where 
the travelers’ book is, and a door. 


SCENE I 
ABMAND, DANIEL, INNKEEPER, A GUIDE 


(Daniel and Armand are seated at a table, 
and eating.) 


INNKEEPER.—Will you gentlemen have 
something else ? 

DANIEL.—By and by, some coffee. 

ABMAND.—Give the guide his dinner; 
afterwards we shall leave for the Mer de 
Glace. 

INNKEEPER.—Come, guide. (He departs, 
followed by the guide, to the right.) 

DANIEL.—Well, my dear Armand? 
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ARMAND.—Well, my dear Daniel ? 

DANïEL.—The operations have begun, we 
have begun the attack. 

ARMAND.—Our first move was to put our- 
selves in the same car as the Perrichon 
family; the papa had already put on his 
traveling-cap. 

DANtEL.—We pelted them with courtesies, 
with little kindnesses. 

ARMAND.—Vou lent your newspaper to 
Mr. Perrichon, who went to sleep over it. In 
exchange, he offered you “Les Bords De La 
Saône”—a picture-book. 

DANIEL.—And you, on leaving for Dijon, 
you held a window-shade whose spring was 
out of order . . . that ought to have tired 
you. 

ARMAND.—Yes, but the mama stuffed me 
with chocolate candies. 

DANIEL.—Glutton! You got yourself fed. 

ARMAND.—At Lyons, we went to the same 
hotel. | 

DANIEL.—And the papa, on finding us 
again, cried, “Oh! What a happy coinci- 
dence |” 

ABMAND.—At Geneva, a similar meeting, 
unforeseen. 
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DANIEL.—At Chamonix, the same situa- 
tion; and Perrichon kept on exclaiming, 
“Oh! What a happy coincidence !” 

ARMAND.—Last evening, you learn that 
the family is arranging to come to see the 
Mer de Glace, and you come to look for me 
in my room, at dawn. It is a gentlemanly 
act! 

DaANTEL.—It is in our program . . . loyal 
contest! . . . Do you wislr some omelet ? 

ARMAND.— Thanks! My dear friend, I 
ought to warn you, loyally, that at Châlons, 
near Lyons, Miss Perrichon looked at me 
three times. 

DANIEL.—And at me four times] 

ARMAND.—The deuce she did! This is 
serious ! 

DAxNTEL.—Tt will be more so when she no 
longer looks at us. I believe that at this 
moment she prefers both of us. It can last 
a good while like that; fortunately, we are 
men of leisure. 

ARMAND.—Oh, by the way. Explain to 
me how you have been able to leave Paris, 
being the manager of a steamboat company. 

DaANtTEL.—“The Tow-boats” on the Seine, 
capital stock, two millions. It is very sim- 
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ple: I asked of myself a little leave of ab- 
sence and I did not hesitate to grant it to 
myself. . . . Ï have some good employees; 
the steamboats make their trips without 
needing my presence, and provided I am at 
Paris the eighth of next month for the pay- 
ment of the dividend. . . . Well! . . . and 
you? . .. a banker . . . it seems to me that 
you are quite a traveler! 

ARMAND. — Oh! My banking house 
scarcely needs me. I have associated my 
capital and am reserving the liberty of my 
person. ÎI am a banker. 

DANIEL.—Amateur | 

ARMAND.—I have, as you, business at 
Paris only toward the eighth of next month. 

DANIEL.—And from now until then we 
are going to carry on a war to death. 

ARMAND.—To the death! ... As two 
good friends . . . I thought for a moment 
of yielding the place to you; but I love Hen- 
riette seriously. 

DANTEL.—Tt is queer .-.. I wished to 
make the same sacrifice for you . . . don’t 
laugh. . . . At Châlons, I had a desire to 
get out, but I looked at her. 

ARMAND.—She is s0 pretty! 
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DaANtEL.—$o gentle! 

ARMAND.—60 fair! 

Dantez.—There are only a few such 
blondes! And such eyes! 

ARMAND.—How we love them! 

DANtEL.—Then I remained! 

ARMAND.—Oh! I understand you! 

DANIEL.—Good! It is a pleasure to have 
you for an enemy. (Shaking his hand.) 
Dear Armand! 

ARMAND (likewise).—Good Daniel! . .. 
Upon my word! Mr. Perrichon does not 
come . . . Can he have changed his plans? 
If we should lose them . .. 

DANIEL.—The deuce! He is a confound- 
edly fickle gentleman. The day before 
yesterday, he sent us to walk to Ferney, 
where we were counting on finding him 
again. | 

ARMAND.—And during that time, he had 
gone to Lauzanne. 

DAxTEL.—Well! It is queer traveling like 
that. (Seeing Armand who is getting up.) 
Where are you going now? 

ARMAND.—T can’t keep still. I have a 
mind to go to meet the ladies. 

DANIEL.—And the coffee ? 
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ARMAND.—I shall not take it. Good-bye! 
(He leaves quickly by the back.) 


SCENE II 


DANTEL, then the INNKEEPER, then 
the GUIDE 


DANIEL.—What an excellent boy! He ïs 
all heart, all fire . . . But that sort of a 
fellow does not know how to live . . . He 
has left without taking his coffee! (Cuail- 
ing.) Hello, Innkeeper! 

INNKEEPER (appearing).—Sir ! 

DANIEL.—The coffee. (Innkeeper de- 
parts. Daniel lights a cigar.) Yesterday I 
wished to make the father-in-law smoke. He 
didn’t make a success of it. 

INNKEEPER (bringing in the coffee).— 
Sir! The coffee is served. 

DANIEL (seating himself behind the table, 
in front of the fireplace and stretching his 
leg out to the chair of Armand). Draw up 
that chair . . . that’s fine. . . . (He points 
to another chair, he stretches out the other 
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leg there.) Thanks! That poor Armand! 
He runs on the highway in the hot sun and 
I, I stretch myself. Which one of us will 
arrive first? We have the fable of the hare 
and the tortoise. 

INNKEEPER (handing him the register). — 
Does Monsieur wish to write something in 
the travelers’ book ? 

DANIEL.—Me? T never write after my 
meals, rarely before. Let us see the delicate 
and ingenious thoughts of the visitors. (He 
turns the leaves of the book, reading.) ‘1 
have never blown my nose at such an alti- 
tude!” Signed, a traveler with a cold. (He 
continues to turn the leaves.) Oh! the beau- 
tiful handwriting. (Reading.) “How beau- 
tiful it is to admire the splendors of nature, 
surrounded by ones wife and niece!” 
Signed: Malaquais, independent gentleman. 
... I have always wondered why the 
French, so witty at home, are so foolish on 
a trip. (Ories and tumult outside.) 

INNKEEPER.—Oh! my goodness! 

DaANIEL.—What is that? 
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SCENE III 


DANIEL, PERRICHON, ARMAND, Mapam 
PERRICHON, HENRIETTE, INNKEEPER 


(Perrichon enters, supported by his wife 
and the Guide.) 


ABRMAND.—Quick! Some water! Some 
smelling salts! Some vinegar! 

DANIEL.—What has happened now? 

HENRIETTE.—My father nearly killed 
himself. 

DANTEL.—Is it possible ? 

PERRICHON (seated).— My wife! My 
daughter! Oh, I feel better! 

HENRIETTE (giving him a glass of sweet- 
ened water). — Here! ... Drink! ... 
That will make you well! 

PERRICHON.—Thanks. . . . What a tum- 
ble! (He drinks.) 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—-It is your fault, too 
... to want to mount a horse, a father of 
a family . . . and with spurs, too. 

PERRICHON.—The spurs had nothing to 
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do with it. ... It is the beast who was 
balky. 

ManAM PERRICHON.—You might have 
pricked her without meaning to. . . . She 
reared. LA M 

HENRIETTE.——-And without Mr. Armand, 
who just arrived . . . my father would have 
disappeared over a precipice. 

MADAM PERRICHON.—He was already 
there . . . I saw him roll as a ball. . . . We 
uttered some cries! 

HENRIETTE.— Then Monsieur rushed out! 

MapAM PERRICHON.—With a courage! 

. à coolness! . . . You are our savior! 
... For without you my husband . . . my 
poor friend . . . (She bursts into sobs.) 

PERRICHON.—There is no longer any dan- 
ger. . . . Calm yourself! 

MaDpaAM PERRICHON (confinuing to cry). 
—No! That does me good! (To her hus- 
band.) That will teach you to put on spurs. 
(Sobbing more loudly.) You do not love 
your family. 

HENRIETTE.— All my life I shall keep the 
memory of this day—all my life! (To 
Armand.) Permit me to add my thanks to 
those of my mother. 
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ARMAND.—Oh, Mademoiselle! 

PERRICHON (aside).—My turn! Mr. Ar- 
mand! No, let me call you Armand! 

ARMAND.—Why, certainly! 

PERRICHON.—Armand, give me your 
hand! . . . I don’t know how to express my- 
self elaborately, but as long as it beats, you 
will have a place in the heart of Perrichon! 
(Grasping his hand.) TI tell you only that! 

MapzM PERRICHON. — Thanks! Mr. 
Armand ! 

ARMAND.—Miss Henriette! 

DANIEL (aside).—T am beginning to 
think that I was wrong in taking my coffee. 

MaADAM PERRICHON (to Innkeeper).— 
You will lead the horse back, we shall all re- 
turn in a carriage. 

PERRICHON (rising).—But I assure you, 
my dear friend, that I am a good enough 
rider. (Uttering a cry.) Ouch! 

ALL.—W hat ? 

PERRIOHON.—Nothing! ... My back! 
... You will have the horse led back. 

MapamM PERRICHON.—Come, rest yourself 
a moment. (Good-bye, Mr. Armand! 

HENRIETTE.—Good-bye, Mr. Armand! 

PERRICHON (grasping energetically the 
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hand of Armand).—-Soon . .. Armand! 
(Uttering a second cry.) Ouchl...I 
have squeezed too hard. (He enters at the 
left followed by his wife and his daughter.) 


SCENE IV 
ARMAND, DANIEL 


ARMAND.—What do you say to that, my 
dear Daniel ? 

DANIEL.—What do you wish me to say? 
... It is good luck. . .. You save the 
father. . . . You make the precipice your 
friend . . . that was not in the program. 

ARMAND.—It is indeed chance. 

DaANtEL.—The papa calls you Armand, 
the mother cries and the daughter lets fly 
some pretty little darts of sentiment bor- 
rowed from the most beautiful pages of Mon- 
sieur Bouilly . . . I am conquered, that is 
clear! . .. And I have only to yield you the 
place. 

ARMAND.—Come now! You are joking! 

DANTEL.—T am joking so little that, this 
afternoon, I leave for Paris. 
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ARMAND.—What? 

DAxtEL.—Where you will find again a 
friend who wishes you all happiness. 

ARMAND.— You are leaving! Oh! Thank 
you | 

DANIEL.—That is a cry from the heart! 

ARMAND.—Oh! Pardon me! I with- 
draw it! After the sacrifice you are making 
for me. 

DANIEL.—1? Let us understand this 
thoroughly. TI am not making you the 
slightest sacrifice. If I withdraw myself, it 
is because I think I have no chance of win- 
ning ; for even now, if an opportunity pre- 
sents itself, I would remain. 

ABMAND.—Oh ! 

DANTEL.—It is queer! Since Henriette 
is lost to me, it seems that I love her 
more. 

ARMAND.—T understand that . . . also, I 
shall now ask of you the favor that I wanted 
to ask you. 

DANTEL.—What now? 

ABMAND.—No, nothing. 

DANTEL.—Speak, I beg of you. 

ABMAND.—T had thought, since you are 
leaving, to ask you to see Mr. Perrichon . .. 
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to say to him incidentally a few words of my 
position, of my financial prospects. 

DANIEL.—Oh, you don’t mean it! 

ARMAND.—I cannot do it myself . .. I 
would have the air of demanding the price of 
the service that I just rendered him. 

DANIEL.—In short, you ask me to make 
the proposal for you? Do you know that it is 
peculiar what you ask of me there? 

ARMAND.—You refuse ? 

DANIEL.—Oh! Armand! I accept. 

ARMAND.—MYy friend! 

DANIEL.—Confess that I am a real nice 
little rival, a rival who makes the proposal. 
(Voice of Perrichon in the side scene.) I 
hear the father-in-law. . . . Go and smoke a 
cigar and return! 

ARMAND.—Really! I do not know how 
to thank you! 

DANIEL.—Be quiet. I am going to make 
his cord of gratitude vibrate. . . . (Armand 
leaves by the back.) 
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SCENE V 
DANIEL, PERRICHON, then the INNKEEPER 


PERRICHON (entering and speaking from 
the wing).—But certainly he saved me! 
Certainly he saved me, and as long as it 
beats, the heart of Perrichon . . . I have 
told him. . .. 

DANIEL. Well! Mr. Perrichon! Are you 
feeling better ? 

PERRICHON.—Oh! I have entirely re- 
covered. I just drank three drops of rum in 
a glass of water . . . and in a quarter of an 
hour I count on gamboling on the Mer de 
Glace. . . . Well, your friend is no longer 
there ? 

DANIEL.—He has just left. 

PERRICHON.—He is a brave young man 
. .. the ladies like him very much. 

DANIEL.—Oh! When they know him 
better! . . . À heart of gold! . . : Oblig- 
ing, devoted, and modest ! 

PERRICHON.—Oh, he is unusual. 
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DANIEL.—And then he is a banker . .. 
he is a banker! 

PERRICHON.—Oh! 

DANIEL.—Associated with the house of 
Turneps, Desroches and Company. . . . Say 
now . . . It is very flattering to be rescued 
by a banker, for really, you know, he saved 
vont BR PE Nanou him l4; La: 

PERRICHON.—Certainly, certainly. It was 
very kind of him to do that out there. 

DANIEL (astonished).—What! . .. kind! 

PERRICHON.—Do you wish to belittle the 
merit of his action? 

DANIEL.—Why, of course not! 

PERRICHON.—My gratitude will not end 
with my life . . . not as long as the heart 
of Perrichon beats; but, between us, the 
service that he rendered me is not as great 
as my wife and daughter pretend it to be. 

DANIEL (astomished).—Oh, you can’t 
mean it! 

PERRICHON.—Yes, they get excited. . . . 
But, you know, the women. . . . 

DANIEL.—However, when Armand stopped 
you, you were rolling. . .. 

PERRICHON.—TI was rolling, it is true— 
but with an astonishing presence of mind, I 
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had perceived a little fir-tree on which I was 
going to cling. . . . I was already holding 
it when your friend arrived. 

DANtEL (aside).—Welll! Well! You are 
going to see that he was saved all by him- 
self. 

PERRICHON.—Besides, I am none the less 
obliged to him for his good intention. I ex- 
pect to see him again to repeat to him my 
thanks. I will even invite him this winter. 

DANIEL (aside).—A cup of tea! 

PERRICHON.—It seems that this is not the 
first time that such an accident has happened 
at that place over there. . . . It is a bad 
place, . . . The Innkeeper has just told me 
that last week a Russian, a prince, a very 
good rider (for my wife may say what she 
likes, my spurs had nothing to do with it) 
had rolled into the same hole. 

DANIEL.—Really ? 

PERRICHON.—His guide pulled him out. 
. . . You see one can get out without getting 
hurt. Well, the Russian gave him 100 
francs! 

DANIEL.—He was very well paid! 

PERRICHON.—T should think so . . . still 
that’s the regular price. 
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DANIEL.—Not a cent more. (Aside.) 
Oh! I am not leaving. 

PERRICHON (going up the stage).—Look 
here! . . . That guide does not come. 

DANTEL.—Are the ladies ready? 

PERRICHON.—No, they will not comel 
You understand? . . . But I count on you. 

DANIEL.—And on Armand? 

PERRICHON.—If he wishes to be one of 
our party, I certainly shall not refuse the 
company of Mr. Desroches. 

DANIEL (aside).—Mr. Desroches! A 
little longer, and he is going to take an aver- 
sion to him. 

INNKEEPER (entering from the right) .— 
Sir ! 

PERRICHON.—Well? . . . That guide? 

INNKEEPER.—He ïis at the door... 
Here are your woolen overshoes. 

PERRICHON—Oh, yes! It seems that they 
slide into the cracks over there and as I do 
not wish to be indebted to anyone. . . . 

INNKEEPER (presenting the register to 
him). Will Monsieur write in the travelers’ 
book ? 

PERICHON.—Certainly, but I would not 
want to write something ordinary. . . . It 
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would be necessary there. . . . A thought! 
A pretty thought! (Returning the book to 
the Innkeeper.) T am going to think of it 
while putting on my overshoes. (70 Daniel.) 
I will be with you in a minute. (He enters 
to the right, followed by the Innkecper.) 


SCENE VI 
DANIEL, then ARMAND 


DANIEL (alone).—That carriage-maker is 
a treasure of ingratitude. Now, treasures 
belong to those who find them, article 716 
of the Civil Code. 

ARMAND (appearing at the door in the 
rear).—Well ? | 

DANIEL (aside).—Poor boy! 

ARMAND.—Have you seen him? 

DANIEL—Yes. 

ARMAND.—Have you spoken to him? 

DANTEL.—TI have spoken to him. 

ARMAND.—Then you have made my pro- 
posal. 

DaNtEL.-—No. 
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ARMAND—Well . . . Why not! 

. DANIEL.—We have promised to be frank 
toward one another. Well! my dear 
Armand, Ï am no longer leaving, I am con- 
tinuing the contest. 

ARMAND (astonished).—Oh! That is dif- 
ferent! And can one ask you the motives 
which have changed your determination ? 

DaxnteL.—The motives! . .. I have a 
powerful one. . . . I hope to succeed. 

ARMAND.— You ? 

DANIEL.—T count on taking another way 
from yours and arriving there more quickly. 

ARMAND.—That’s all right. You are act- 
ing within your rights. 

DantEz.—But the contest will not con- 
tinue less loyal and friendly ? 

ARMAND.—Ves. 

DANTEL.—There is a “yes” that is a little 
dry! 

ARMAND.—Beg pardon! (Siretching out 
his hand to him.) Daniel, I promise it to 
you. 

DANIEL.—Good! (He goes up stage.) 
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SCENE VII 


The Same, PERRICHON, then the 
INNKEEPER 


PERRICHON.—IT am ready . . . I have put 
on my woolen overshoes. . .. Oh, Mr. 
Armand ! 

ARMAND.—Are you feeling recovered. from 
your fall ? 


PERRICHON.—Entirely. . . . Let us speak 
no more of that little accident. . . . It is 
forgotten. 


DANtEL (aside).—Forgotten! It is more 
true than nature. 

PERRICHON.—We are leaving for the Mer 
de Glace. Will you be one of our party? 

ARMAND.—I am a little tired. I must ask 
your permission to rest. 

PERRICHON (with eagerness).—Very will- 
ingly! Do not inconvenience yourself! (To 
the Innkeeper who enters.) Oh! Innkeeper, 
give me the travelers”’ book. (He seats him- 
self at the right and writes.) 
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DANIEL (aside).—It seems that he has 
found his thought . . . the pretty thought! 

PERRICHON (finishing writing).—There! 
That’s the thing! (Reading with empha- 
sis).—“How small man is when one looks 
at him from the top of the Mère de Glace! 

DANTEL.—(Goodness! That's fine! 

ARMAND (aside).-—Flatterer ! 

PERRICHON (modestly).—It is not the 
idea of everybody. 

DaxtIELz (aside).—Nor the spelling; he 
has written mère, m, e, r, el! 

PERRICHON ({o the Innkeeper showing 
him the open book on the table).—Take 
care! It is not blotted! 

INNKEEPER.—The guide is waiting for 
you, gentlemen, with the Alpine sticks. 

PERRICHON.—Come! Let us go! 

DANIEL.—Let us go! (Daniel and Perri- 
chon go out followed by the Innkeeper.) 
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SCENE VIII 


ARMAND, then the INNKEEPER, and 
Magor MATHIEU 


ARMAND.—What a peculiar change in 
Daniel. . . . Theladies arethere. . . . They 
cannot be long in leaving. . . . I wish to see 
them ...to speak to them. (Seating himself 
near the fireplace and taking a newspaper.) 
I am going to wait for them. 

INNKEEPER (from the wing).—This way, 
sir. 

THE Mayor (entering).—I can only rest 
a moment. I am leaving immediately for 
the Mer de Glace! (Seating himself before 
the table on which was left the open 
register.) Serve me a cherry brandy, I beg 
of you. 

INNKEEPER (going out at the right).— 
Immediately, sir. 

Mayor (seeing the register) —Qh! Oh! 
The travelers’ book! Let us see? (Read- 
ing.) “How small man is when one looks 
at him from the top of the Mère de Glace !” 
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Signed: Perrichon. Mère! There is a gen- 
tleman who needs a spelling lesson. 

INNKEEPER (bringing in the brandy).— 
Here it is, sir. (He puts it on the table to the 
left.) 

THE Mayor (while writing in the regis- 
ter).—Oh! Innkeeper. 

INNKEEPER.—Sir ! 

Magor.—Have you not had among the 
people who have come here this morning a 
traveler by the name of Armand Desroches ? 

ARMAND.—Eh? It is I, sir. 

Te Magor (rising).—You, sir! Par- 
don me. (To the Innkeeper.) Leave us. 
(The Innkeeper goes out.) Is it indeed to 
Monsieur Armand Desroches of the house 
of Turneps, Desroches and Company that I 
have the honor of speaking ? 

ARMAND.— es, sir! 

Te Mayor.—TI am Major Mathieu. (He 
seats himself at the left and takes his 
brandy). 

ARMAND.—Oh! Charmed! . .. But I do 
not believe I have the pleasure of knowing 
you, Major. 

THE Magor.—Really? Then I shall in- 
form you that you are suing me on a promis- 
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sory note which I have had the imprudence to 
put into circulation. 

ARMAND—AÀ promissory note ? 

THE MagJor.—You have even obtained 
against me a warrant for my arrest. 

ARMAND.—It is possible, Major, but it is 
not I, it is the house which is acting. 

TE MAyor.—Also, I have no resentment 
against you, nor against your house, only I 
wished to say to you that I did not leave 
Paris to escape the prosecution. 

ARMAND.—Of course not. 

Te Mayor.—To the contrary! As soon 
as I return to Paris, in a fortnight, before 
perhaps. . . . I shall let you know, and I 
shall be greatly obliged to you to have me 
put in the Clichy jail as soon as possible. 

ARMAND.—You are joking, Major. 

THE Magor.—Not in the least! I ask you 
to do that as a favor. 

ARMAND.—I confess that I do not under- 
stand. 

TE Mayor (they get up).—My good- 
ness! I am a little embarrassed to explain 
it to you myself. Pardon me, are you un- 
married ? 

AEMAND.—Yes, Major. 
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THE Magor.—Oh! Then I can make my 
confession to you. I have the misfortune 
to have a weakness. I am in love. 

ARMAND.— You? 

Te Magor.—It is ridiculous at my age, 
isn’t it? 

ARMAND.—T did not say that. 

THE Magor.—Oh, never mind me. . .. I 
am crazy about a little girl who laughs in my 
face. . . . I wish to leave her. I depart . . . 
I go 200 leagues; I arrive at the Mer de 
Glace . . . and I am not sure I shall not re- 
turn to Paris this evening. It is stronger 
than I... Love at 50.... Do you 
see? It is like rheumatism, nothing will 
cure it. 

ARMAND (laughing).—Major, I had no 
need of this confidence in order to stop the 
prosecution. . . ÎÏ am going to write imme- 
diately to Paris. 

Te Mayor (eagerly).—By no means! 
Do not write! I wish to be locked up. . .. 
It is perhaps a means of cure. I haven’t tried 
yet. 

ARMAND.—But, still—— 

THE MAyor.—Permit me. I have the law 
in favor of my arrest. 
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ARMAND.—Come! Major! Since you 
wish it. . .. 
THE Magor.—T beg of you, instantly. 
. After I return, I shall send you my 
card and you can have the warrant drawn 
up. . .. I never leave before 10 o’cloëék. 
(Bowing.) Sir, I am very happy to have 
had the honor of making your acquaintance. 
ARMAND.—But it is I, Major. (They bow 
to each other. The Major leaves by the 
back.) 


SCENE IX 


ARMAND, then MADAM PERRICHON, then 
HENRIETTE 


ARMAND.—(Good luck! He is not com- 
monplace! (Seeing Madam Perrichon who 
enters from the left.) Oh! Madam Perri- 
chon! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—What, are you 
alone, sir? I was thinking that you would 
accompany the gentlemen. 
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ARMAND.—T came here last year, and I 
asked Mr. Perrichon’s permission to put my- 
self at your service. 

Mapam PERRICHON. Oh, sir! (Aside.) 
He is a perfect gentleman! (Aloud.) Do 
you like Switzerland very much? 

ARMAND.—Oh! It is indeed necessary to 
go somewhere. 

MaDpaAM PERRICHON.—Oh, I do not wish 
to live in this country. . . . There are too 
many precipices and mountains. . .. My 
family is from the Beauce. 

ARMAND.—Oh! I understand. 

MapAM PERRICHON.—Near Etampes. 

ARMAND (aside).—We ought to have a 
representative at Etampes . . . that would 
be a link. . . . (Aloud.) Do you not know 
Monsieur Pingley at Etampes ? 

MaDaM PERRICHON.—Pingley! He is my 
cousin! Do you know him? 

ARMAND.—Very well. ... (Aside.) I 
have never seen him ! 

MapamM PERRICHON.—What a charming 
man | 

ARMAND.—Oh, yes! 

MADAM PERRICHON.—ITt is a very great 
misfortune that he has an infirmity. 
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ARMAND.—Certainly, it is a very great 
misfortune ! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—Deaf at 47! 

ARMAND (aside).—Welll! Our corre- 
spondent is deaf! It is, then, for that reason 
that he never replies to our letters. 

MADAM PERRICHON.—That is queer! It 
is a friend of Pingley who saves my husband. 
... There are certainly great coincidents 
in the world. 

ARMAND.—Also one often attributes to 
luck the happenings of which he is perfectly 
innocent. 

MADAM PERRICHON.—Oh, yes! Also one 
often attributes . .. (Aside.) What does 
he mean? 

ARMAND.—$S0, Madam, our meeting at the 
railroad, then at Lyons, then at Geneva, at 
Chamonix, even here, do you attribute all 
that to luck? 

MADAM PERRICHON.—In traveling, one 
runs across another. . . . 

ARMAND.—Certainly—especially when one 
is looking for the other. 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—What? 

ARMAND.—ŸVes, madam, it is not per- 
mitted me to play the comedy of chance any 
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longer ; I owe you the truth, for you, and for 
your daughter. 

MaDaAM PERRICHON.—My daughter ! 

ARMAND.—You will pardon me? The 
day that I first saw her, I was touched, 
charmed. I learned that you were leaving 
for Switzerland . . . and I left. 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—Then you are fol- 
lowing us? 

ARMAND.—Step by step. . .. What do 
you think? I love . .. 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—S$ir | 

ARMAND.—Oh, reassure yourself. I love 
with all the respect . . . all the discretion 
that one owes to a young girl whom he would 
be happy to make his wife. 

MapaAM PERRICHON (losing her head, 
aside).—An offer of marriage! And Perri- 
chon is not here. (Aloud.) Certainly, sir. 
I am charmed . .. not flattered because 
your manners . .. your education . . . 
Pingley . . . the service that you have ren- 
dered us, but Mr. Perrichon has left for the 
Mer de Glace, and as soon as he returns. . . 

HENRIETTE (enters eagerly).—Mama! 
(Stopping.) Oh! You were talking with 
Mr. Armand? 
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MaDpam PERRICHON (éroubled). — We 
were talking, that is to say—Yes! We were 
talking of Pingley, Monsieur knows Pingley, 
don’t you? 

ARMAND.—Certainly, I know Pingley! 

HENRIETTE.— Oh, what good fortune! 

MapaM PERRICHON (io Henriette).—Oh, 
how you have dressed your hair! . . . and 
your gown! your collar! (Lower.) Do 
stand straight ! 

HENRIETTE (astonished). — What’s the 
matter? (Shouts and tumult outside.) 

MADAM PERRICHON and HENRIETTE.— 
Oh! My goodness! 

ARMAND.—Those shouts! . .. 


SCENE X 


The Same, PERRICHON, DANIEL, the GUIDE 
and the INNKEEPER 


(Daniel enters supported by the Innkeeper 
and by the guide.) 


PERRICHON (very moved).—Quick! Some 
water! Some smelling salts! Some vine- 
gar! (He makes Daniel sit down.) 

ALL.—What has happened ? 
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PERRICHON.—An awful event!  (Jnéer- 
rupting himself.) Make him drink it! Rub 
his temples! 

DANIEL.—Thanks, I feel better. 

ARMAND.—What has happened ? 

DANIEL.—Without the courage of Mr. 
Perrichon. 

PERRICHON (quickly).—No, not you! Do 
not speak!  (T'elling it.) It is horrible! 
... We were on the Mer de Glace . .. 
Mont Blanc was looking at us quiet and 
majestic. . . . 

DANIEL (aside).—The story of Théra- 
mène. 

MaADAM PERRICHON.—Hurry now! 

HENRIETTE.—My father! 

PERRICHON.—One minutel what the 
deuce! For five minutes we were following, 
very thoughtful, a steep path which wound 
between two crevasses . . . of icel I was 
walking first. 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—What impudence! 

PERRICHON.—Suddenly, I heard some- 
thing behind me like a landslide; . . . I 
turned! . .. Monsieur was just disappear- 
ing in one of those bottomless abysses of 
which the sight alone makes one quiver. 
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MapamM PERRICHON (impatiently).—My 
dear ! 

PERRICHON.—Then, hearing only my 
courage, I, father of a family, I rushed for- 
ward, forward. . . . 

MADAM PERRICHON and HENRIETTE.— 
Heavens ! 

PERRICHON.—On the edge of the preci- 
pice, I held out my Alpine stick to him. He 
clung to it, I pulled . ..he pulled ... 
we both pulled, and, after a tremendous 
struggle, I tore him from the void, and I 
brought him back to the face of the Sun, 
our father to alll (He wipes his forehead 
with his handkerchief.) 

HENRIETTE.— Oh! Papa! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—My dear! 

PERRICHON (embracing his wife and his 
daughter.) Yes, my children, it is a beau- 
tiful page. 

ARMAND ({o Daniel).—How do you feel? 

DANIEL (low).—Very welll Do not 
worry yourself! (He gets up.) Mr. Per- 
richon, you. just returned a son to his 
mother. | 

PERRICHON (pompously).—That is true! 

PERRICHON.—And a man to society. 
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DANIEL.—Words are powerless to recog- 
nize such a service. 

PERRICHON.—That is true! 

DANtTEL.—There is only the heart . .. 
you understand . . . the heart! 

PERRICHON.—Mr. Daniel! No, let me 
call you Daniel. 

DANIEL.—What now! (Aside.) Each 
has his turn. 

PERRICHON (moved).—Daniel, my friend, 
my child! . .. Your hand! (He takes his 
hand.) . . . I owe to you the most gentle 
emotions of my life. . . . Without me, you 
would be only a shapeless and repulsive 
mass, buried under the mountain snow. . . 
You owe me all, all! (With magnanim- 
ty.) . . . I shall never forget it! 

DANIEL.—Nor I! 

PERRICHON (to Armand, while wiping his 
eyes).—Oh! young man . .. you do not 
know the pleasure that one feels in saving 
his fellow-man. 

HENRIETTE.—But, Papa, Monsieur knows 
it well, since just now. . .. 

PERRICHON (recalling himself).— Oh! 
Yes! Of course! Innkeeper, bring me the 
travelers’ book. 
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Mapam PERRIOHON.—What for? 

PERRICHON.—Before leaving these scenes, 
I wish to consecrate by a note, the memory 
of this event! 

THE INNKEEPER (bringing in the regis- 
ter.) There it is, sir. 

PERRICHON.— Thanks . . . Here! . . . 
Who has written that? 

ALL.—What now? 

PERRICHON (reading).—"“T wish to call 
Mr. Perrichon’s attention to the fact that the 
Mer de Glace, having no children, the ‘F 
that he attributes to it becomes a grammati- 
cal impudence. Signed: Major.” 

ALL.—Eh ? 

HENRIETTE (aside to her father). —Yes, 
Papa! Mer does not take “e” at the end. 

PERRICHON.—-T knew it. I am going to 
answer that gentleman. (He takes a pen 
and writes.) “The Major is—a cad! 
Signed: Perrichon.” 

THE Guine (re-entering).—The carriage 
is without. | 

PERRICHON.—Let us go! Let us hurry! 
(To the young men.) Gentlemen, if you 
wish to accept a place? (Armand and 
Daniel bow.) 
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MaDaAM PERRICHON (calling to her hus- 
band).—Perrichon, help me to put on my 
cloak. (Low.) Some one just asked me for 
our daughter in marriage. 

PERRICHON.—Well! Of me also! 

MapAM PERRICHON.—It is Mr. Armand. 

PERRICHON.—It is Daniel . . . my friend 
Daniel. 

MapAM PERRICHON.—But it seems to me 
that the other . .. 

PERRICHON.—We shall speak of that 
later. 

HENRIETTE (at the window).—Oh! It is 
pouring ! 

PERRICHON.—Oh, the deucel! (To the 
Innkeeper.) How many does your carriage 
hold? | 

INNKEEPER.— Four on the inside and one 
by the side of the driver. 

PERRICHON.—It is just the number of our 
party. 

ARMAND.—Do not bother yourself about 
me. 

PERRICHON.—Daniel, will you come with 
us ? 7e 

HENRIETTE (low, to her father).—And 
Mr. Armand? 
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PERRICHON (low).—Welll There are 
only four places! He will get up on the 
driver’s seat. 

HENRIETTE.—In such a rain? 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—A man who saved 
you ! 

PERRICHON.—TI shall lend him my rain- 
coat. 

HENRIETTE.—Oh ! 

PERRICHON.—Come! Let us go! Let us 
go! 

DANIEL (aside).—I knew that I should 
get on the inside track again. 


ACT III 


A parlor at the home of Perrichon at Paris. 
Fireplace in the back; entrance door îin the 
corner at the left; door leading to a room in the 
corner to the right; dining room to the left; in 
the middle, pier table with cover; sofa to the 
right of the pier table. 


SCENE I 


JOHN (alone, finishing dusting an arm- 
chair).—Quarter to twelve. . . . It is today 
that Monsieur Perrichon returns from a trip 
with Madam and Mademoiselle. . . . Yester- 
day I received a letter from Monsieur . . . 
there it is. (Reading.) “Grenoble, July 
5th. We shall arrive Wednesday, July ?th 
at noon, John will clean the apartment and 
put up the curtains”” (Speaking.) It is 
done. (Reading.) He will tell Marguerite, 
the cook, to prepare dinner for us. She will 
start the cooking . . . a piece not too fat 

. more than usual. . . . As it has been a 
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long time since we have eaten sea fish, she 
will buy us a little brill, very fresh. . . . If 
the brill is too expensive, she should replace 
it by a piece of stewed veal.”” (Speaking.) 
Monsieur can come . . . everything is ready. 
There are his newspapers, his letters, his 
visiting-cards. . . . Oh! by the way, a gen- 
tleman came early this morning whom I did 
not recognize. . . . He told me that he was 
called the Major. . . . He expects to call 
again. (Sound of bell at the outside door.) 


_ Some one is ringing! It is Monsieur . . . I 


recognize his hand! 


SCENE IT 


JOHN, PERRICHON, MADAM PERRICHON, 
HENRIETTE (they are carrying some 
traveling bags and some bandboxes). 


PERRICHON.—J'ohn, it is we! 

JOHN.—Oh, Monsieur! Madam! Made- 
moisellel! (He relieves them of their 
bundles.) 

PERRICHON.—Oh! How sweet it is to re- 
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enter one’s home, to see his furniture, to sit 
down there. (He sits down on the sofa.) 

MaADAM PERRICHON (seated at the left). 
—We ought to have returned a week ago. 

PERRICHON.—We could not pass by 
Grenoble without going to see the Darinels. 
... They detained us. . .. (To John.) 
Has anything come for me in my absence? 

JOHN.—Yes, sir . . . everything is there 
on the table. 

PERRICHON (éaking several visiting cards). 
How many callers! (Reading.) Armand 
Desroches. . .. 

HENRIETTE (with j0y).—Oh! 


PERRICHON.—Daniel Savary . . . brave 
young man! ... Armand Desroches . 
Daniel Savary . . . charming young man 


. .. Armand Desroches. . . . 
JoHn.—These gentlemen came every day 
to inquire about your return. 
MapaAM PERRICHON.—You owe them a 
visit. 
PERRICHON.—Certainly, I shall go to see 
him . .. that brave Daniel! 
HENRIETTE.— And Mr. Armand? 
PERRICHON.—T shall go to see him also 
. afterwards. (He gets up.) 
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HENRIETTE (to John).—Help me to carry 
these bandboxes into the room. 

JoHn.—Yes, Miss (Looking at Perri- 
chon.) I find Monsieur grown stouter. 
One sees that he has had a good trip. 

PerricHow.—Splendid, my friend, splen- 
did! Oh! You do not know? I saved a 
man | 

JoHN (skeptically).—Monsieur ? > 
Welll Welll (Xe leaves with Henriette to 
the right.) 


SCENE III 
PERRICHON, MADAM PERRICHON 


PERRICHON.—What! . . . Come now! 
He is stupid, that donkey there! 

MaApAM PERRICHON.—Now that we have 
returned, I hope that you are going to make 
up your mind. . .. We cannot delay longer 
in giving an answer to those two young men 
. . . two suitors at once in the house. . . 
It is too much! 

PERRICHON.—T have not changed my 
opinion. . . . I like Daniel better! 
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MADAM PERRICHON.—Why? 

PERRICHON.—T do not know . . . I find 
him more . . . in short, he pleases me, that 
young man! 

MaDpaAM PERRICHON.—But the other . .. 
the other saved you! 

PERRICHON.—He saved me! . . . Always 
the same refrain ! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—What have you to 
find fault with him? ... His family is 
honorable . . . his position excellent. 

PERRICHON.—My goodness! I find no 
fault with him. ...I bear no grudge 
against that young man! 

MaDpAM PERRIOHON.—-I should hope not! 

PERRICHON.—But I find in him a little 
affected air. 

MapamM PERRICHON.—In him? 

PERRICHON.—YŸes, he has a patronizing 
tone . . . some manners . . . he seems al- 
ways to take advantage of that little service 
that he rendered me. 

MapAM PERRICHON.—-He never speaks of 
it to you! 

PERRICHON.—I know it well! . .. But it 
is his manner! His manner says to me: 
“Eh? Without me?” ... that gets exas- 
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perating after a while. ... While the 
other! . .. 

MaDam PERRICHON.—The other repeats 
to you without ceasing: “Eh? Without you? 
... Without you?” . .. That flatters your 
vanity . . . and that is why you prefer him. 

PERRICHON.—Vanity! I should perhaps 
have the right to be vain! 

MapaM PERRICHON.—Oh! 

PERRICHON.—ŸYes, madam! . . . The 
man who has risked his life in order to save 
his fellow-man can be proud of himself . .. 
but I would rather maiïintain a modest silence 

. à characteristic sign of true courage! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—But all that does 
not condemn Mr. Armand! 

PERRICHON.—Henriette does not love. . . 
cannot love Mr. Armand! 

MapaM PERRICHON.—What do you know 
about it? 

PERRICHON.—Well!l I suppose . . 

MapamM PERRICHON.—There is a means of 
knowing it! Question her . . . and we shall 
choose the one that she prefers. 

PERRICHON.—All right! . . . But do not 
influence her! 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—-Here she is! 
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SCENE IV 


PERRICHON, MADAM PERRICHON, 
HENRIETTE 


MaDpAM PERRICHON (éo her daughter, who 
enters).—Henriette, my dear child, your 
father and I must speak to you seriously. 

HENRIETTE.—To me? 

PERRICHON.—Yes. 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—You will soon be 


old enough to be married. . . . Two young 
men present themselves in order to obtain 
your hand . . . both suit us . . . but we do 


not wish to act contrary to your wishes, and 
we have resolved to leave the freedom of the 
choice entirely to you. 

HENRIETTE.— What ! 

PERRICHON.—Full and entire. . .. 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—One of these young 
men is Armand Desroches, 

HENRIETTE.—Oh ! 

PERRICHON (quickly).—Do not ïin- 
fluence! . .. 

MaDaAM PERRICHON.—The other is Mr. 
Daniel Savary. 
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PERRICHON.—A charming young man, 
distinguished, clever, and who, I do not hide 
it, has all my sympathies. 

MapAM PERRICHON.—But you are in- 
fluencing ! 

PERRICHON.—Not at all . .. I state a 
fact! (To his daughter.) Now you are en- 
lightened . . . choose. . . 

HENRIETTE.—My goodness! . . . You 
embarrass me very much . .. and I am 
ready to accept the one that you pick out. 

PERRICHON.—No! No! Decide your- 
self ! 

MapaM PERRICHON.—Speak, my child! 

HENRIETTE.—Well!l Since it is absolutely 
| necessary to make a choice, I choose . . . 
Monsieur Armand. 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—There! 

PERRICHON.—Armand! Why not Daniel? 

HENRIETTE.—Mr. Armand saved you, 
Papa. 

PERRICHON.—Come . . . really! . . . 
Again! It is tiresome . .. my word of 
honor! 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—Welll You see. 
. . . There is no hesitation. . . 

PERRICHON.—Oh! Permit me, my dear, 
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a father cannot abdicate. . . . I shall reflect. 

. . . I shall make my investigations. 
MapAM PERRICHON (low).—Mr. Per- 

richon, it is bad faith! 
PERRICHON.—Caroline ! 


SCENE V 
The Same, JOHN, MAJORIN 


JOHN (from the wing).—Enter! . .. 
They have just arrived! (Wajorin enters.) 

PERRICHON.—Well! It is Majorin! 

MAgoRIN (bowing).—Madam . . . Made- 
moiselle . . . I learned that you were re- 
turning today . . . then I demanded a leave 
of absence . . . I said that I was summoned 
for militia duty. 

PERRICHON.—You dear friend! You are 
very kind! You are dining with us? We 
have a little brill. . . . 

MAJORIN.—But . . . if that is not in- 
discreet. 

Jon (aside to Perrichon).—Sir . . . it 
is stewed veall (Xe goes out.) 
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PERRICHON.—Oh! (To Majorin.) Let us 
go, let us speak of it no more, that will be 
for another time. 

MasoriN (aside).—What! He withdraws 
the invitation! If he thinks that I care for 
his dinner! (Taking Perrichon aside, the 
ladies seat themselves on the sofa.) I came 
to speak to you about the 600 francs that you 
lent me the day of your departure. 

PERRICHON.—You are going to pay them 
back to me? 

MagJoRIN.—No . .. I shall not collect 
my dividend from the Packet-boats until to- 
morrow . .. but exactly at noon. . .. 

PERRICHON.—Oh! That is not urgent! 

MAJoRIN.—Pardon me . . . I should like 
to hasten the payment, myself. 

PERRICHON.—Oh! You do not know? 
. . . I have brought you a souvenir. 

Masorin (he seats himself behind the pier 
table). A souvenir! To me? 

PERRICHON (seating himself).—In pass- 
ing through Geneva, I bought three watches 
—one for John, one for Marguerite, the cook 

. and one for you, with an alarm. 

Mayorin (aside).—He places me after his 

servante! (Aloud.) Sol 
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PERRICHON.—Before arriving at the 
French custom house, I stuffed them in my 
neckerchief. . . . 

MAJoORIN.—Why ? 

PERRICHON.— Well! I had no desire to 
pay the customs duties. They asked me, 
“Have you something to declare ?” I answer, 


“No” . .. I make a movement and there is 
your deuce of a watch which sounds: dig, 
dig, dig. 


MagoRIN.—Well ? 

PERRICHON.—Well! I was caught. . .. 
They seized everything. 

MaAJoRIN.—What? 

PERRICHON.—I had a dreadful scene. I 
called the customs official a vwicked tax- 
gatherer! He told me that I would hear 
from him. I regret that incident very much. 
Your watch was charming ! 

MagsoriN (dryly).—I do not thank you 
less for it. . . . (Aside.) As if he could 
not pay the duties. . . . It is mean! 
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SCENE VI 
The Same, JOHN, ARMAND 


JOHN (announcing).—Mr. Armand Des- 
roches ! 

HENRIETTE (stopping her work).—Oh! 

MaDAM PERRICHON (getting up and 
going to meet Armand).—Welcome . . . 
We were waiting for your visit. 


ARMAND (bowing).—Madam . . . Mon- 
sieur Perrichon. 
PERRICHON.—Charmed! . . . Charmed! 


(Aside.) He always has his little patroniz- 
ing air! 

MapamM PERRICHON (aside to her hus- 
band).—Present him now to Majorin. 

PERRICHON.—Certainly. , . . (Aloud.) 
Majorin, I present to you Mr. Armand Des- 
roches, an acquaintance of the journey. 

HENRIETTE (eagerly).—He saved papa! 

PERRICHON (aside).—Come, really! . .. 
Again! 

MayorIN.—What, you ran some danger? 

PERRICHON.—No . . . a trifle. 
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ARMAND.—It ïis not worth speaking 
0 PARA 

PERRICHON (aside).—Always his little 
air | 


SCENE VII 
The Same—JoHN, DANIEL 


JOHN (announcing).—Monsieur Daniel 
Savary ! 

PERRICHON (brightening).—Oh! There 
he is, that dear friend! . . . That good 
Daniel. . . . (He almost overturns the pier 
table in running to meet him.) 

DANIEL (bowing).—Ladies . . . Good- 
day, Armand! 

PERRICHON (éaking him by the hand). — 
Come, that I may present you to Majorin. 
(Aloud.) Majorin, I present to you one of 
my good friends . . . one of my best friends, 
Monsieur Daniel Savary. 

MagoriN.—Savary? Of the Steamboats ? 

DANIEL (bowing).—Myself. 
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PERRICHON.—Oh! ... Without me! ... 
He should not be able to pay you your divi- 
dend tomorrow. 

MagoriNn.—Why? 

PERRICHON. — Why? (With obstinate 
folly.) Al simply because I saved him, my 
good fellow ! 

MagJoRiN.—You? (Aside.) Oh, that! 
... Then they spent all their time saving 
one another’s life. 

PERRICHON (relating).—We were on the 
Mer de Glace, Mont Blanc was looking at us 
quiet and majestic. 

DANIEL (aside).—Second  recital of 
Théramène ! 

_ PERRICHON.—We were carefully following 
a steep path. 

HENRIETTE (who has vpened a news- 
paper).—Here! Papa, see who is in the 
newspaper | 

PERRICHON.—What! . .. I am in the 
newspaper ? 

HENRIETTE.—Read it yourself . . . there! 
(She gives him the newspaper.) 

PERRICHON.—You are going to see that I 
have been chosen for jury duty! (Reading.) 
“Some one writes us from Chamonix.” . .. 
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ALL.—Here! (They reproach one an- 
other.) 

PERRICHON (reading).—“An event which 
might have had deplorable results just hap- 
pened at the Mer de Glace Monsieur 
Daniel Savary took a false step and dis- 
appeared in one of those crevasses s0 dreaded 
by travelers. One of the witnesses of that 
scene, Monsieur Perrichon (if he permits us 
to name him)” (Speaking.) Why certainly! 
If I permit it! (Reading.) “Monsieur Per- 
richon, well-known merchant of Paris, and 
father of a family, hearing only his courage, 
and disregarding his own life, rushed into 
the gulf”” (Speaking.) It is truel . .. 
“And after some unheard of efforts, was very 
fortunate in withdrawing his companion 
from it. Such admirable devotion has been 
surpassed only by the modesty of Monsieur 
Perrichon, who has avoided the felicitations 
of the moved and touched crowd. The grate- 
ful people of all countries thank us for tell- 
ing them of such an act!” 

ALL.—Oh! 

DANIEL (aside).—Three francs a line ! em 

PERRICHON (re-reading slowly the last 
sentence) .—“The grateful people of all coun- 
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tries thank us for telling them of such an 
act.” (To Daniel, very moved.) My friend 

. my child! Embrace mel (They em- 
brace.) 

DANIEL (aside).—Decidedly I have the 
inside track. 

PERRICHON (showing the newspaper).— 
Certainly I am not a revolutionist, but I 
proclaim it highly, the press has its good 
side. (Putting the newspaper into his pocket, 
and aside.) I shall buy ten copies of it! 

MaDpAM PERRICHON.—$Say now, my dear, 
are we going to send to the newspapers the 
story of the splendid act of Mr. Armand? 

HENRIETTE.—Oh, yes! . .. That would 
make a pretty counterpart ! 

PERRICHON (quickly).—It ïis unneces- 
sary! I cannot always occupy the papers 
with my personality. 

JOHN (entering with a paper in his hand). 
—Sir | 

PERRICHON.— What? 

JoHx.—The porter has just handed me a 
summons for you. 

MADAM PERRICHON.—AÀ summons ? 

PERRICHON.—Now, have no fear! I owe 
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nothing to anyone . .. to the contrary, 
some one oWes me. . 

MagoriN (aside).—Tt is for me that he 
says that! 

PERRICHON (looking at the paper).—A 
summons to appear before the Sixth Part 
for injuries to a public official in the exercise 
of his duties. 

ALL.—Oh! my goodness! 

PERRICHON (reading).—In view of the 
written official declaration made to the office 
of the French Custom house by Mr. Machut, 
Custom-house Sergeant (Majorin gets up 
again.) 

ARMAND.—What does that mean ? 

PERRICHON.—A custom-house officer who 
seized three watches from me! I was too 
hasty. . . . ÎÏ called him a tax-gatherer! 

. a refuse of humanity! . .. 

MAgJoRIN (behind the pier table).—It is 
very serious! Very serious! 

PERRICHON (disturbed).— What ? 

MagoriN.—Specified injuries to a public 
official in the exercise of his duties. 

MapAM PERRICHON and PERRICHON.— 
Well? 
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MasoriN.—Fifteen days to 3 months in 
prison. 

ALL.—In prison? 

PERRICHON.—Me! After 50 years of a 
life pure and spotless, I should seat myself 
on the bench of infamy! Never! Never! 

MagoriN (aside).—That serves him right. 
That will teach him to avoid custom duties! 

PERRICHON.—Oh! . . . My friends! My 
future is ruined ! 

MaADAM PERRICHON.—Come, calm your- 
self! 

HENRIETTE.— Papa ! 

DANIEL.—Courage ! 

ARMAND.—Wait! I can perhaps pull you 
through. 

ALL.— What? 

PERRICHON.—You! My friend . . . my 
good friend! 

ARMAND (going to him).—T am very inti- 
mately connected with an important official 
in the Custom-house. . . . I will go to see 
him. . . . Perhaps we shall be able to per- 
suade the Custom-house officer to withdraw 
his complaint. 

MaAJoRIN.—That seems difficult to me. 

PERRICHON.—How I regret it! 
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ARMAND.—Give me that paper . ..I 
have good hope. . . . Do not torment your- 
self, my brave Mr. Perrichon! 

PERRICHON (moved, taking his hand).— 
Oh, Daniel!  (Correcting himself.) No! 
. . . Armand! ... Wait, [I must embrace 
you! (They embrace.) 

HENRIETTE (aside).—Good! (She gets 
up with her mother.) 

ARMAND (low to Daniel).—My turn . .. 
T have the inside track! 

DANIEL.—Confound it! (Aside. ) I 
thought I had business with a rival and I 
fall on a Newfoundland dog. 

MagoRiN (to Armand).—T am going out 
with you. 

PERRICHON.—Are you leaving us? 

MaAgJoRIN.—Yes. (Proudly.) I have an 
invitation to dinner. (He departs with 
Armand.) 

MapAM PERRICHON (approaching her 
husband, and aside).—Well! . .. What do 
you think now of Monsieur Armand ? 

PERRICHON.—Him? . . . He really is an 
angel! . . . An angel! 

MADAM PERRICHON.—And you hesitate 
to give him our daughter? 
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PERRICHON.—No! I hesitate no longer. 

MaDaAM PERRICHON.—At last! I find you 
again! It only remains for you to notify 
Mr. Daniel. 

PERRICHON.—Oh! That poor boy! Do 
you think that I ought to tell him? 

MapaAM PERRICHON.—Well! . . . Unless 
you wish to wait until the wedding cards are 
sent out? 

PERRICHON.—Oh, no! 

MaADAM PERBRICHON.—T shall leave you 
with him ... courage! (Aloud.) Are 
you coming, Henriette? (Bowing to Dan- 
el.) Sir! (She goes out to the right, fol- 
lowed by Henriette.) 


SCENE VIII 
PERRICHON, DANIEL 


DANIEL (aside, while coming down the 
stage).—It is evident that my stock is going 
down. . .. If I was able . . . (He goes to 
the sofa.) 

PERRICHON (aside at the back).—That 
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brave young man. . . . It causes me grief. 
Come . .. it is necessary! (Aloud.) My 
dear Daniel . .. my good Daniel ...I 
have a painful communication to give you. 

DANIEL (aside).—Now we are in for it! 
(He seats himself on the sofa.) 

PERRICHON.—You have done me the 
honor of asking for the hand of my daughter. 
. . . À was welcoming this opportunity, but 
the circumstances . . . the events . . . your 
friend, Mr. Armand, has rendered me such 
services! . .. 

DANTIEL.—T understand. 

PERRICHON.—For one may say what he 
likes, he saved my life, that man! 

Dantez.—Well, and the little fir-tree to 
which you clung? 

PERRICHON.—Certainly . . . the little fir- 


tree . . . but it was very small . . . it 
could break . . . and then I could not hold 
longer. 

DANIEL.—Oh! 


PERRICHON.--No . . . but that is not all 

. at this moment, that excellent young 
man is rushing about in order to keep me 
from the cells. . . . I owe him the honor 
... the honor! 
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DANIEL.—Mr. Perrichon! The sentiment 
that you show is so noble that I wish to com- 
pete with it. . .. 

PERRICHON.—Truel You do not wish to 
leave it all to me? 

DANIEL.—]I remember only your courage 
.. . your devotion to me. 

PERRICHON (faking his hand).—Oh, Dan- 
iel! (Aside.) It is astonishing how I love 
that boy there! 

DANTEL (getting up).—Also, before leav- 
IDD SPA 

PERRICHON.—Eh ? 

DANIEL.—Before leaving you . . . 

PERRICHON (geËting up).—What! . .. 
Leaving me! ... You ... and why? 

DANIEL.—I can not continue these visits 
which would be compromising for your 
daughter . . . and painful to me. 

PERRICHON.—Come, really! The only 
man that I ever saved! 

 DANIEL.—Oh! But your image will not 

leave me . . . I have formed a picture . . . 
it is to be put on canvas, as it is already in 
my heart, the heroïic scene of the Mer de 
Glace. 
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PERRICHON.—A picture! . . . He vwishes 
to put me in a picture! 

DANIEL.—T have already spoken to one of 
our most illustrious painters . . . one of 
those who work for posterity ! 

PERRICHON.—Posterity! Oh, Daniel! 
(Aside.) It is extraordinary how I love 
that boy! 

DANIEL.—ÏI am holding especially to the 
resemblance . .. 

PERRICHON.—I believe s0, too! . ..I 
also! 

DANIEL.—But it will be necessary for you 
to give us five or six sittings. 

PERRICHON.—How now, my friend! Fif- 
teen! Twenty! Thirty! That will not 
tire me . .. we shall pose together! 

DANIEL.—Oh, no! NotlI! 

PERRICHON.—Why? 

DANtEL.—Because . . . here is how we 
have conceived the picture . . . one shall 
see on the canvas only Mont-Blanc. 

PERRICHON (disturbed).—Well, and me? 

DaANtIEL.—Mont-Blanc and you! 

PERRICHON.—That’s just the thing . .. 
me and Mont-Blanc . . . quiet and majes- 
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tic! . .. Oh, just the thing . . . and you, 


where will you be? 


DANIEL.—In the hole . .. all at the 
bottom . . . one will see only my two hands, 
clenched and suppliant. 

PERRICHON.—What a magnificent pic- 
ture ! 

DANIEL. — We shall put it in the 
Museum. . 

PERRICHON.—Of Versailles ? 

DANIEL.—No, of Paris. 

PERRICHON.—Oh, yes! . . . At the Ex- 
position! . .. 

DANIEL.—And we shall inscribe on the 
catalogue this notice . . . 

PERRICHON.—No! ... Not any “tout- 
ing”! Not any “puffing”’! We shall very 
simply put down just the article from the 
newspaper: “Some one has written us from 
Chamonix . . .” 

DANIEL.—That is a little plain. 

PERRICHON.— Yes, but we shall arrange 
it! (Waith emotion.) Oh, Daniel, my 
friend! . . . my child! 

DANTEL.—(Good-bye, Mr. Perrichon! We 


_ must not see each other again. 


PERRICHON.—No! . . . It is impossible! 
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It is impossible! . . . That marriage . 
nothing is decided yet. 
DANIEL.—But . .. 
PERRICHON.—Remain! . . . I wish it! 
DANIEL (aside).—At last! 


SCENE IX 
The Same—JoHN, THE Mayor 


JOHN (announcing).—Major Mathieu! 

PERRICHON (astonished).—Who can that 
be? 

THE Magor (entering).—Pardon, gentle- 
men, I am disturbing you perhaps? 

PERRICHON.—Not at all! 

Te Mayor (to Daniel).—Is it to Mr. 
Perrichon that I have the honor of speaking ? 

PERRICHON.—It is I, sir. 

THE Magsor.—Oh! (To Perrichon.) Sir, 
I have hunted for you for twelve days. 
There are many Perrichons in Paris. I have 
. already visited a dozen of them, but I am 
persistent. 

PERRICHON (pointing to a seat for him to 
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the left of the pier table).—You have some- 
thing to communicate to me? (He seats 
himself on the sofa. Daniel goes up stage.) 
THE Magor (seating himself).—1I know 
nothing yet. . . . Permit me first to ask you 
a question! Did you make, a month ago, a 
trip to the Mer de Glace? 
PERRICHON.—Yes, sir, it is Il... TI 
think I have the right to be proud of it! 
THE Magor.—Then, it is you who wrote 
in the travelers book: “The Major is a 
cad !”? 
PERRICHON.—What! . .. You are? . .. 
Te Magyor.—Yes, sir. . . . It is I! 
PERRICHON.— Delighted! (They make 
several little bows to each other.) 
DANIEL (aside in going down stage). — 
The deuce! The horizon is darkening ! 
THE Magor.—S$ir, I am neither a quar- 
reler, nor a wrangler, but I do not like to leave 
lying spread over the Inn books such com- 
ments at the side of my name. 
PERRICHON.—But you wrote a note first 
... big as life! 
THE Magsor.—I? I confined myself to 
state that Mer de Glace does not take “e” 
at the end ; see the dictionary. . . . 
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PERRICHON.—Well, sir! You are not 
charged to correct my . . . pretended faults 
of spelling! . .. What business is it of 
yours? (They rise.) 

TE Mayor.—Pardon me . .. For me, 
the French language is a beloved fellow- 
countryman . . . a lady of good family, ele- 
gant, but a little cruel . . . you know it 
better than anyone. 

PERRICHON.—T? 

Te Mayor.—And when I have the honor 
of meeting it abroad . . . I do not permit 
anyone to spatter her gown. . .. It is a 
question of chivalry and nationality. 

PERRICHON.—Come! Come! Sir, would 
you have the affront to give me a lesson ? 

Te Masor.—That thought is far from 
MEN 
PERRICHON.—Oh! I should hope not! 
(Aside.) He is backing down. 

THE Magor—But without wishing to 
give you a lesson, I come to ask you politely 
for an explanation. 

PERRICHON (aside).—Mathieu! . . . He 
is a fake Major. 

THE Magor.—One of two things! ... 
Or do you persist? 
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PERRICHON.—T have no need of all these 
reasonings! You think perhaps to intimi- 
date me. . .. Sir, I have given my proofs of 
courage, understand, and I shall make you 
see them! 

THE MaJor.—Where? 

PERRICHON. — At the Exposition . .. 
next year. 

THE Magor.—Oh! Permit me! , .. It 
will be impossible to wait until then . .. 
fn short, I am coming to the facts: are you 
going to retire, yes or no? 

PERRICHON.—Not at all! 

THE Mayor.—Take care! 

DANIEL.—Mr. Perrichon ! 

PERRICHON.—Not at alll (Aside.) He 
hasn’t even a mustache! 

Te Mayor-—Then, Mr. Perrichon, I 
shall have the honor of waiting for you to- 
morrow, at noon, with my seconds in the 
woods of Malmaison. 

DANIEL.—Major! One word! 

THE Mayor (going up stage).—We shall 
wait for you at the park-keeper’s lodge. 

DANIEL.—But, Major ... 

THE Magor.—A thousand pardons. . 

I have an appointment with an upholsterer 
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. in order to choose some stuff, some fur- 
niture . .. until tomorrow noon. (Bow- 
ing.) Gentlemen . . . I have indeed the 
honor. (He departs.) 


SCENE X 
PERRICHON, DANIEL, then JOHN 


DANIEL (io Perrichon).—The deuce! 
You are uncompromising . . . with a Major 
especially ! 

PEBRICHON.—He! À Major? Nonsense! 
Do real Majors amuse themselves by correct- 
ing spelling ? 

DANTIEL.—No matter! It is necessary to 
ask, to investigate. . . . (He rings a bell by 
the mantelpiece) whom we have to deal 
with. 

JOHN (appearing).—Sir? 

PERRICHON (éo John).—Why did you let 
him enter—that man who went out of here? 

JOHN.—S$ir, he had already come this 
morning, but I had forgotten to give you 
his card. 

DaxIEL.—Oh! His card! . .. 
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PERRICHON.—Give it to me! (Reading 
it.) Mathieu, Ex-Major of the Second 
Zouaves. 

DANIEL.—A Zouave! 

PERRICHON.—Good gracious ! 

JOHN.—What now? 

PERRICHON.—Nothing! Leave us. (John 
leaves.) 

DANIEL.— Well! Here we are in a pretty 
situation ! 

PERRICHON.—What do you want? . ..I 
was too quick . . . a man so polite! . .. I 
took him for a lawyer in the National Guard. 

DaANIEL.—What will you do? 

PERRICHON.—-It is necessary to find a way 
out. . . . (Uttering a cry.) Oh! ... 

DANTEL.—What? 

PERRICHON.—Nothing! Nothing! There 
is no way out of it! I have insulted him, I 
shall fight! . . . Good-bye! . .. 

DANIEL.—Where are you going ? 

PERRICHON.—To put my business in 
order. . . . You understand. . . . 

DANIEL.—But yet. . .. 

PERRICHON.—Daniel. . . . Whenthe hour 
of danger sounds, you will not see me 
weaken! (Me leaves to the right.) 
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SCENE XI 
DANTEL, alone 


Come now! ... It is impossible. . ..I 
can not let Mr. Perrichon fight with a 
Zouave! He has the courage, the father-in- 
law! ... I know it, he will not make any 
concessions . . . on the Major’s side . .. 
and all for a fault of spelling! (WMeditat- 
ing.) Let’s see now! If I should notify the 
authorities—Oh! No... after all, why 
not? Nobody will know it. . . . Besides, I 
haven’t the choice of a way out. (He takes 
a blotter and an inkstand from the table.) 
A letter to the Chief of Police! (Writing.) 
Dear Chief . . . I have the honor of . .. 
(Speaking while writing.) A patrol will 
pass there at the proper time . . . chance 
will have done well . . . and honor will be 
safe. (1e folds and seals his letter and puts 
in place that which he took.) Now it is a 
question of having it carried at once. John 
ought to be there! (He goes out calling.) 
John! John! (He disappears into the anti- 
chamber.) 
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SCENE XII 
PERRICHON, alone 


(He enters holding a letter in his hand. 
He reads it.) “Dear Chief of Police, I think 
I ought to warn the police that two madmen 
have the intention of crossing swords to- 
morrow at a quarter of twelve. . . .” 
(Spoken.) I put a quarter of, in order to be 
exact. Sometimes a quarter of an hour suf- 
fices! . . . (Resuming his reading.) “At a 
quarter of twelve, in the woods of Malmaison. 
The meeting-place is at the keeper’s door. 
It belongs to your high administration to 
watch over the lives of the citizens. One of 
the fighters is an old merchant, father of a 
family, devoted to our institutions and en- 
joying a good repute in his district. Please 
accept, Chief, etc., etc.” If that Major thinks 
to frighten me! . .. Now the address. . 
(He writes.) Very urgent, important com- 
munication. . . . Like that, that will arrive. 
... Where is John? 
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SCENE XTII 


PERRICHON, DANIEL, then MaADAM PERRI- 
CHON, HENRIETTE, then JOHN 


DANtEL (entering by the rear door, his 
letter in his hand) .—Impossible to find that 
servant. (Seeing Perrichon.) Oh! (He 
hides his letter.) 

PERRICHON.—Daniel! (He also hides Mis 
letter.) 

DanteL.—Well, Mr. Perrichon. 

PERRICHON.—-You see . .. [ am calm 

.. as bronze! (Seeing his wife and his 
daughter.) My wife... silence! (He 
comes down stage.) 

MapaM PERRICHON (fo her husband).—- 
My friend, Henriette’s piano teacher just 
sent us some concert tickets for tomorrow 
noon. 

PERRICHON (aside).—Noon. 

HENRIETTE.—Tt is for his benefit, will you 
accompany us? 

PERRICHON. — Impossible ! Tomorrow, 
my day is taken! 
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MapaAM PERRICHON.—But you have noth- 
ing to do. . .. 

PERRICHON.—Yes ! I have an engagement 

. very important . . . ask Daniel. 

DANIEL.—Very important! 

MaADpAM PERRICHON.—What a serious 
tone! (To her husband.) You have a face 
a yard long; one would say that you were 
afraid. 

PERRICHON.—I? Afraid! They will see 
me on the duelling-ground ! 

DANIEL (aside).—Oh! 

MADAM  PERRICHON. — The duelling- 
ground ! 

PERRICHON  (aside).—Goodness! That 
escaped me! 

HENRIETTE (running to him).—A duel! 
Papa! 

PERRICHON.—Well!l Yes, my child, I did 
not wish to tell it, that escaped me. Your 
father fights! . .. 

MaDAM PERRICHON.—But with whom? 

PERRICHON.—With a Major of the Second 
Zouaves. Tomorrow, at noon, in the woods 
of Malmaison, at the park-keeper’s door. 

MapAM PERRICHON and HENRIETTE 
(frightened).—Oh! Merciful Heavens! 
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Mapam PERRICHON (going to him).—But 


you are fooling . . . you! a citizen! 
PERRICHON.—-Mrs. Perrichon, I condemn 
the duel . . . but there are circumstances 


where man owes something to his honor! 
(Aside, showing his letter.) Where is John 
now ? 

MADAM PERRICHON (aside).—No! . .. 
It is impossible! . . . I shall not permit it. 
. . . (She goes to the table at the back by 
herself and writes.) Dear Chief of Police. 

JoHN (appearing).—Dinner is served ! 

PERRICHON  (approaching John, and 
aside).—This letter to its address. . . . Itis 
very urgent! (He leaves.) 

DANIEL (aside to John).—This letter to 


its address. . . . It is very urgent. 
PERRICHON. — Come! . . . To the 
table! . .. 


HENRIETTE (aside).—T am going to 
notify Mr. Armand. (She enters at the 
right.) 

MaDpaAM PERRICHON (fo John before going 
out).—Hush! 

DANIEL (to same) .—Hush ! 

PERRICHON (to same).—Hush (AU three 
disappear.) 
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JoHn (alone).—What is this mystery? 
(Reading the address on the three letters.) 
Monsieur the Chief of Police—Monsieur the 
Chief of Police—Monsieur the Chief of 
Police—(Astonished and with 707.) Well! 
There is only one trip! 


ACT IV 


À garden—benches, chairs, a rustic table, 
on the right a usable wing. 


SCENE I 
DANIEL, then PERRICHON 


DANIEL (entering by the rear to the left). 
—Ten o’clock! The appointment is not 
until noon. (He approaches the wing and 
makes a sign.) Past, psst! 

PERRICHON (passing his head through the 
door of the wing).—Oh! It is you. . . . Do 
not make any noise . . . in a minute I will 
be with you. (Xe reenters.) 

DANtEL (alone).—That poor Mr. Perri- 
chon! He must have spent a very bad night. 
Fortunately, that duel will not take place. 

PERRICHON (leaving the wing with a large 
cloak).—Here I am . . . I was waiting for 
you. 
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DANIEL.—How are you? 

PERRICHON.—Calm as bronze! 

DANIEL.—T have some swords in the 
carriage. 

PERRICHON (half opening his cloak).—I 
have some here. 

DANIEL.—Two pairs! 

PERRICHON.—One can break . .. I do 
not wish to find myself unprepared. 

DANIEL (aside).—Certainly, he is a lion! 
(Aloud.) The cab is at the doar . . . if you 
wish . .. 

PERRICHON.—One instant! What time is 
it? 

DANIEL.—T'en o’clock! 

PERRICHON.—-I do not wish to arrive be- 
fore noon, nor after. (Aside.) That would 
ruin everything. 

DANTIEL.—You are right . . . so long as 
we are on time. (Aside.) That would ruin 
everything. 

PERRICHON.—To arrive before . . . that 
is boastful . . . after, that is hesitation; be- 
sides, I expect Majorin . . . I wrote him an 
urgent note yesterday. 

DANIEL.—Oh! Here he is! 
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SCENE II 
The Same, MAJORIN 


MAJoRIN.—I received your note. ...1I 
demanded a leave of absence. . . . What is 
the matter ? 

PERRICHON.—Majorin . . . I fight in two 
hours ! 

MAJORIN.— You? . .. Come now! And 
with what? 

PERRICHON (opening his cloak and letting 
him see his swords).—With this. 

MagoriNn.—Swords ! 

PERRICHON.—And Ï have counted on you 
to be my Second. (Daniel goes up stage.) 

MAJORIN.—On me? . . . Permit me, my 
friend, it is impossible! 

PERRICHON.—Why? 

MaAJoRIN.—I must go to my office; I will 
be discharged. 

PERRICHON.—But you have asked for a 
leave of absence. 

MagoriIN.—Not to be a Second! .. 
They prosecute Seconds! 

PERRICHON. — It seems to me, Mr. 
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Majorin, that I have rendered you enough 
favors for you not to refuse to assist me in 
an important circumstance of my life. 

MagoriN (aside).—He reproaches me 
for his six hundred francs! 

PERRICHON.—But if you fear compromis- 
ing yourself . . . if you are afraid . .. 

MaAgJoRIN.—I[ am not afraid. . . . (With 
bitterness.) Besides, T am not free . . . you 
have tried to bind me by the ties of grati- 
tude. (Gnashing his teeth.) Oh! gratitude! 

DANIEL (aside).—Another one! 

MAgJORIN.—T ask of you only one thing 
... thatis to be back at two o’clock, in order 
to collect my dividend. . . . I shall pay you 
immediately, and then ...we shall be 
quits | 

DANTIEL.—T think it is time to leave. (To 
Perrichon.) If you wish to make your fare- 
wells to Mrs. Perrichon and to your 
daughter . .. 

PERRICHON.—No! I wish to avoid that 
scene . . . that would be tears, and criés . . . 
they would cling to my clothes in order to 
hold me back. . .. Let us leave! (They 
hear singing in the side scene) My 
daughter ! 
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SCENE III 


The Same, HENRIETTE, then Mapam 
PERRICHON 


HENRIETTE (entering singing, and a 
watering-pot in her hand).—Tra la la! Tra 
la la! (Speaking.) Oh! It is you, my 
little Papa. . .. 

PERRICHON.—Yes . . . you see . . . we 
are leaving. . . with these two gentlemen 

. it is necessary. . . . (He embraces her 
with emotion.) Goodbye! 

HENRIETTE (quietly).— Goodbye, Papa. 
(Aside.) He has nothing to fear . .. 
Mama has notified the Chief of Police . .. 
and I, I have notified Mr. Armand. (She 
goes to water the flowers.) 

PERRICHON (wiping his eyes and believing 
her near to him).—Come! . . . Do not cry! 
. . . Jf you never see me again . . . think 
... (Stopping.) Well! She is watering! 

MagoriN (uside).—That disgusts mel 
But it serves him right! 
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MaADAM PERRICHON (entering with some 
flowers in her hand, to her husband).—My 
dear . . . can we cut some dahlias? 

PERRICHON.—My wife! 

MADAM PERRICHON.—T am gathering a 
bouquet for my vases. 

PERRICHON.—Gather . . . in such a 
moment I can refuse you nothing . . . I am 
going to leave, Caroline. 

MapAM PERRICHON (quietly). — Oh! 
You are going out there? 

PERRICHON.— Yes . .. | am going ... 
out there . . . with these two gentlemen. 

MapAM PERRICHON.—Go! Try to be 
back for dinner. 

PERRICHON and MagoriNn.—What? 

PERRICHON (aside).— That tranquillity 
... does my wife not love me? 

MagoriIN (aside).—AIll the Perrichons 
have no heart, that is very evident! 

DANIEL.—It is time . . . if you wish to 
be at the meeting-place at noon. 

PERRICHON (quickly).—Exactly! 

MaDAM PERRICHON (quickly).—Exactly! 
You have no time to lose. 

HENRIETTE.— Hurry, Papa. 

PERRICHON.— Yes, 
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MagoRiN (aside).—It is they who send 
him away! What a pretty family! 

PERRICHON.—Let us go! Caroline! My 
daughter! Good-bye! (Good-bye! (They 
go up stage.) 


SCENE IV 
The Same, ARMAND 


ARMAND (appearing at the back).—Wait, 
Mr. Perrichon, the duel will not take place. 

ALL.—What ? 

HENRIETTE (aside).—Mr. Armand! I 
was sure of him! 

MaDaAM PERRICHON (to Armand).—Ex- 
plain to us. 

ARMAND.—-It is very simple. . . . I have 
just had Mr. Mathieu put in the Clichy jail. 

ALL.—In the Clichy jail? 

DANIEL (aside).—He is very active, my 
rival ! 

ARMAND.— Yes, that had been agreed upon 
for a month between the Major and myself 

. and I could not find a better oppor- 
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tunity of being agreeable to him. . . . (To 
Perrichon) and of relieving you of any em- 
barrassment ! 

Mapam PERRICHON (to Armand).—Oh, 
sir. How much gratitude we owe you. . . . 
HENRIETTE (low).—You are our savior! 

PERRICHON (aside).—Well! I am dis- 
appointed at that. . . . I had arranged my 
little affair so well ...at a quarter of 
twelve, they would have arrested us. 

Mapam PERRICHON (going to her hus- 
band).—Thank him, now! 

PERRICHON.—Thank whom ? 

ManaM PERRICHON. — Indeed! Mr. 
Armand ! 

PERRICHON.— Oh, yes! (To Armand 
dryly.) Sir, I thank you. 

MagoriN (aside).—One would say that 
it choked him to say it. (Aloud.) I am 
going to collect my dividend. . .. (To 
Daniel.) Do you believe that the cashier’s 
desk is open? 

DANIEL. — Yes, without doubt. . .. I 
have a carriage . . . I am going to drive 
you. . . . Mr. Perrichon, we shall see each 
other again . . . you have an answer to give 
me, 
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MapamM PERRICHON ({ow to Armand).— 
Remaïn. Perrichon has promised to decide 
today; the time ïis favorable, make your 
proposal now. 

ARMAND.—You believe? . . . It is 
that, .. 

HENRIETTE (low).—Courage, Mr. Ar- 
mand. 

ARMAND.—You! Oh, what good luck! 

MaAJoRIN.—Good-bye, Perrichon. 

DANIEL (bowing).—Madam . . . Made- 
moiselle. (Henriette and Madam Perrichon 
depart to the right; Majorin and Daniel by 
the rear, to the left.) 


SCENE V 


PERRICHON, ARMAND, fhen JOHN, and the 
Mayor 


PERRICHON (aside).—I am very annoyed 

. very annoyed! I spent part of the 

night writing to my friends that I should 
fight . . . I am going to look ridiculous. 

ABMAND (aside).—It ought to be well ar- 
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ranged. . . . Let us try. (Aloud.) My 
dear Mr. Perrichon. 

PERRICHON (dryly).—Sir ? 

ARMAND.—]I am happier than I am able 
to say of having been able to end that dis- 
agreeable affair. 

PERRICHON (aside).—Always his little 
patronizing air! (Aloud.) As for me, sir, 
I regret that you have deprived me of the 
pleasure of giving a lesson to that professor 
of grammar! 

ARMAND.—What? . .. You ignore then 
that your adversary . . . 

PERRICHON.—Is a former Major of the 
Second Zouaves. Well! . .. What of it? 
. .. Ï esteem the army, but I am one of 
those who know how to look it in the face. 
(He passes proudly before him.) | 

JOHN (appearing and announcing).— 
Major Mathieu ! 

PERRICHON.—Eh ? 

ARMAND.—Him ! 

PERRICHON.— You told me that he was in 
prison ! | 

THE Magor (entering).—I was there, in 
fact, but I have left. (Seeing Armand.) 
Oh! Mr. Armand! I just deposited the 
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amount of the note that I owe you, plus the 
legal charges . . . 

ARMAND.—Very well, Major . . . I think 
you do not hold any ill-feeling toward me 
... you seemed so desirous of going to 
Clichy. 

TE Magor.— Yes, I like Clichy . . . but 
not the days when I must fight. (To Per- 
richon.) I am sorry, sir, to make you wait. 
. . . J am at your service. 

Jon (aside).—Oh! the poor master! 

PERRICHON.—T think, sir, that you are 
doing me the justice of believing that I am 
not responsible for the incident which has 
just happened. 

ARMAND.—Entirely so! For at this very 
instant, Monsieur expressed to me his regrets 
at not being able to meet you. 

THE Mayor (to Perrichon).—T have 
never doubted, sir, that you would not be a 
loyal adversary. 

PERRICHON (with haughtiness).—T am 
pleased to think 50, sir. 

JOHN (aside).—The master is very firm. 

TE Magor.—My Seconds are at the door 
. . . let us leave! 

PERRICHON.—Let us leave! 
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Te Mayor (taking out his watch) .—It is 
noon. 

PERRICHON  (aside).—Noon! . . . al- 
ready ! 

THE Magyor.—We shall be over there at 
two o’clock. 

PERRICHON (aside).—Two o’clock! They 
will be gone. 

ARMAND.—What is the matter with you 
now ? 

PERRICHON.—T have . . . I have . .. 
Gentlemen, I have always thought that there 
was some magnanimity in recognizing one’s 
wWrongs. 

TxE Mayor and JOHN (astonished).— 
Eh? 

ARMAND.—What did he say ? 

PERRICHON.—John . . . leave us! 

ARMAND.—I shall retire also. 

THE Magor.—Oh, pardon! I wish that 
all this should happen before witnesses. 

ARMAND.—But . .. 

THE Magyor.—T beg you to remain. 

PERRICHON.—Major . . . you are a brave 
soldier . .. and I—T like soldiers! TI 
realize that I have done wrong toward yon 

. and I beg you to believe that. . .. 
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(Aside.) Goodness! Before my servant? 
(Aloud.) I beg you to believe that it was 
neither my intentions. . .. (He makes a 
sign for John to leave, but he seems not to 
understand.) (Aside.) It is all the same 
to me, I shall discharge him this evening. 
(Aloud.) Nor in my thought . . . to offend 
a man whom I esteem and whom I honor! 

JOHN (aside).—The master is backing 
down ! 

Te Magor.—Then, sir, these are ex- 
cuses ! 

ARMAND (quickly).—Oh! Regrets! 

PERRICHON.—Do not excite me! . .. Do 
not excite me! . . . Let me speak to the 
Major. 

THE Magor.—Are these regrets or ex- 
cuses ? 

PERRICHON (hesitating).—Half one . . . 
half the other. 

TxHEe Magyor.—S$ir, you have written in 
big letters in the book of Montanvert . . . 
“The Major isa ... 

PERRICHON (quickly).—I withdraw those 
words! . . . It is withdrawn! 

THE Masor.—lTt is withdrawn . . . here 

. . but over there! It stands right in the 
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middle of a page so that all the travelers can 
read. | 

PERRICHON.—Oh, really! like that! unless 
I return myself to erase it. 

Te MaJor.—T was not daring to ask 
it of you, but since you offer to . .. 

PERRICHON.—I ? 

THE Mayor.—T accept. 

PERRICHON.—Permit me . .. 

THE Magor.—Oh! I do not ask you to 
start again today. . . . No! but tomorrow. 

PERRICHON and ARMAND.—How ? 

THE Magor.—How? ... By the first 
train, and you shall cross out yourself, . . . 
with good grace, the two mean lines escaped 
from your impulse . . . that will oblige me. 

PERRICHON. — Yes . . . like that . . . it 
is necessary that I return to Switzerland ? 

THE Magor.—At first, the Montanvert 
was in Savoy . . . now it is in France! 

PERRICHON.—France, Queen of Nations! 

JoHn.—It is indeed less distant! 

THE Mason (ironically).—T cannot re- 
main longer to render homage to your senti- 
ments of conciliation. 

PERRICHON.—T do not like to shed blood! 

THE Mayor (laughing).—T declare my- 
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self completely satisfied. (To Armand.) 
Mr. Desroches, I have still some letters of 
exchange ïin circulation. If one passes 
through your hands, I shall always recom- 
mend myself to you! 

PERRICHON (bowing).— Major! (The 
Major departs.) 

JoHN (To Perrichon, sadly).—Well, sir, 
there is your business arranged. 

PERRICHON (bursting forth)—You, I 
discharge you! (Go pack up your things, 
stupid. 

JOHN (surprised).— Oh, really! What 
have I done! (Xe leaves to the right.) 


SCENE VI 
ARMAND, PERRICHON 


PERRICHON (aside).—There is nothing to 
say. . . . [| have made excuses! I, whose 
portrait they shall see at the Museum . . . 
but whose fault is it? It is Monsieur 
Armand’s ! 

ARMAND (aside, at the back).—Poor man! 
I do not know what to say to him. 
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PERRICHON (aside). — Oh!  Heavens! 
Isn’t he ever going to go? He has perhaps 
some little service to render me. . . . His 
services are great! 

ARMAND.—Mr. Perrichon! 

PERRICHON.—Sir? 

ARMAND.—VYesterday, on leaving you, I 
went to the home of my friend, the Customs 
Official. I spoke to him of your affair. 

PERRICHON (dryly).—You are very good. 

ABMAND.—It is arranged! . . . They will 
not follow up your case. 

PERRICHON.—Oh ! 

ARBMAND.—Only, you will write to the 
Custom-house Officer some little note of re- 
gret. 

PERRICHON (bursting forth).—That’s it! 

. some excuses! . . . Some moreexcuses! 
... Why are you meddling, anyway? 

ARMAND.—But . .. 

PERRICHON.—Are you not losing the habit 
of intruding into every affair of my life? 

ARMAND.—What ? 

PERRICHON.— Yes, you meddle with every- 
thing! ... Who asked you to arrest the 
Major? . .. Without you, we would have 
been out there at noon! 
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ARMAND.—But nothing prevented you 
from being there at two o’clock. 

PERRICHON.—That is not the same thing. 

ARMAND.—Why ? 

PERRICHON.—You ask me why? Because 
... No! ... You shall not know why! 
(With anger.) Enough of your services, sir! 
Enough of your services! From this time 
on, if I fall in a hcle, I ask you to leave me 
there! I prefer to give a hundred francs to 
the guide . .. for that costs a hundred 
francs . . . there is nothing in that to be 
so proud of! I shall beg you also to change 
no more the hours for my duels, and to let 
me go to prison if it is my fancy. 

ARMAND.—But, Mr. Perrichon. . . . 

PERRICHON.—I do not like people who are 
officious . . . it is indiscretion! You in- 
trade on mel ... 

ARMAND.—Permit me— 

PERRICHON.—No, sir! (One does not 
dominate mel Enough of your services! 
Enough of your services! (He goes out by 
the wing.) 
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SCENE VII 
ARMAND, then HENRIETTE 


ARMAND (alone).—T do not understand 
any of it . . . I am astounded! 

HENRIETTE (entering by the right, at the 
rear).—Oh! Mr. Armand. 

ARMAND.—Miss Henriette! 

HENRIETTE. — Have you talked with 
papa ? 

ARMAND.—Yes, Miss. 

HENRIETTE.— Well? 

ARMAND.—T just received the proof of his 
perfect antipathy. 

HENRIETTE.— What are you saying? . 

It is impossible. 

ARMAND.—He has gone so far as to re- 
proach me for having saved him at Montan- 
vert. . . . I thought that he was going to 
offer me a hundred francs reward. 

HENRIETTE.—A hundred francs! .. 
What an idea! 

ARMAND.—He says that it is the price! 

HENRIETTE.—But it is horrible! It is in- 
gratitude! 
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ARMAND.—I felt that my presence was 
irritating him, was wounding him, and I 
have only now, Miss, to say farewell to you. 

HENRIETTE (quickly).— Not at all! 
... Remain! 

ARMAND.—To what end? It is for Daniel 
that he reserves your hand. 

HENRIETTE.—Mr. Daniel? . . . But I do 
not wish it! 

ARMAND (with j0y).—Oh! 

HENRIETTE (correcting herself). — My 
mother does not wish it! She does not share 
the sentiments of papa; she is grateful ; she 
likes you. . . . Just now she said again to 
me: “Mr. Armand is an honest man ...a 
man of courage; and that which I hold the 
dearest in the world, I shall give to him.” 

ARMAND.—But what she holds the dearest 
is you. 

HENRIETTE (simply).—I believe s0. 

ARMAND.—Ah! Miss, how I thank you! 

HENRIETTE.—But, it is mama whom you 
must thank! 

ARMAND.—And you, Miss, do you permit 
me to hope that you hold for me the same 
good will ? 

HENRIETTE (embarrassed).—T, sir? 
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ARMAND.—Oh, speak; I beg of you. 

HENRIETTE (lowering her eyes).— Sir, 
when a young lady is well brought up, she 
thinks always as her mother. (She runs 


” away.) 


SCENE VIII 
ABMAND, then DANIEL 


ARMAND (alone). — She loves me! .,. 
She has told me so! . .. Oh, I am so 
happy! . .. Oh! 

DANIEL (entering).—Good-day, Armand! 
ARMAND.—It is you! . .. (Aside.) Poor 
boy ! 

DANIEL.— Here is the time to show philo- 
sophic calm. Mr. Perrichon is gathering him- 
self together—and ïin ten minutes we are 
going to know his answer . .. My poor 
friend ! 

ARMAND.—What then? 

DANIEL.—In the country where we have 
just been, you committed faults upon faults. 

ARMAND (astonished).—I? 

DANIEL.—Look here, I like you, Armand 
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. and I wish to give you some good ad- 
vice that will serve you . . . for another 
time! You have a mortal fault! 

ARMAND.—Which one? 

DANIEL.—You like to render service too 
much—it is an unfortunate passion ! 

ARMAND (laughing).—Oh, indeed ! 

DANTEL.—Believe me . . . I have lived 
longer than you, and in a world . . . more 
progressive! Before obliging a man, assure 
yourself first that that man is not an im- 
becile. 

ARMAND.—Why? 

DANïEL.—Because an imbecile ïis in- 
capable of supporting for any length of time 
that crushing load which they call gratitude ; 
there are even clever people who are of a con- 
stitution so delicate . . . 

ARMAND (laughing).—Come!l . . . Ex- 
plain your paradox! 

DANIEL.—Do you wish an example: Mr. 
Perrichon. 

PERRICHON (putting his head in the door 
of the wing).—My name! 

DANIEL.—You will permit me not to rank 
it in the category of some superior men! 
(Perrichon disappears.) 
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DAXNtEL.—Well, Mr. Perrichon has surely 
taken a gentle aversion to you. 

ARMAND.—T am indeed afraid of it. 

DANIEL.—And yet you saved his life. 
You think perhaps that that memory re- 
calls to him a great act of devotion? No 

. it recalls to him three things: In the 

first place, that he does not know how to 
mount a horse; in the second place, that he 
was wrong in putting on spurs, in spite of 
the advice of his wife ; in the third place, that 
he made in public a ridiculous tumble. 

ARMAND.—S0 be it, but . .. 

DANIEL.—And to cap the climax you 
demonstrated to him as plain as two and 
two make four, that you had no regard for 
his courage, in preventing a duel . . . which 
would not have taken place. 

ARMAND.—What? 

DANIEL.—T took precautions. . . . I also 
render services sometimes. . 

ARMAND.—Oh! ... You see to it well! 

DANITEL.— Yes, but I hide ... I mask 
myself! . .. When I penetrate into the 
pettiness of my fellow-man, it is with safety 
shoes and without light . . . as in a powder 
magazine! . . . From which I conclude . . . 
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ARMAND.—That it is not necessary to 
oblige anyone? 

DANIEL.—Oh, no! but it is necessary to 
operate by night and to choose your victim! 
... Whence I conclude that the aforesaid 
Mr. Perrichon detests you; . . . your pres- 
ence humiliates him . . . he is your debtor, 
your inferior! . . . you crush him. . .. 

ARMAND.—But that is ingratitude! 

DANTEL.—Ingratitude ïis a variety of 
pride. . , . It is independence of the heart, 
as an amiable philosopher has said. Now, 
Mr. Perrichon is the most independent car- 
riage-maker of the French carriage-making 
industry! I scented that immediately. . . . 
Also, I followed a course entirely opposed to 
yours. 

ARMAND.—Which ? 

DANtEL.—T let myself slip . . . on pur- 
pose, in a little crevasse . . . not bad. 

ARMAND.—On purpose ? 

DANIEL.—You do not understand? . .. 
To give to a carriage-maker the occasion of 
saving his fellow-man, without danger to 
himself, is a master stroke! . . . Also, since 
that day, I am his joy, his triumph, his ex- 
ploit! As soon as I appear, his face 
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brightens, his bosom swells, he’s as proud as 
a peacock. . . . I hold him, as vanity holds 
the man. . .. When he cools, I stir him up, 
I keep him going. . . . I get him into print 
in the newspaper . . . at three francs a 
line ! 
ARMAND.—Oh, really! . . . It is you? 
DANIEL.—Confound it! Tomorrow I am 
going to paint him in oil . . . face to face 
with Mont Blanc! . . . I have demanded a 
very little Mont Blanc and an immense Per- 
richon! . . . In short, my friend, remember 
this well . . . and especially keep the secret: 
Men do not attach themselves at all to us in 
proportion to services we render them, but 
in proportion to those that they render us! 
ARMAND. — Men . . . it is possible . . . 
but women! 
DAxntEL.—Welll the women . .. 
ARMAND. — They understand gratitude 
.. . they know how to keep at the bottom 
of their heart the remembrance of kindness. 
DANtTEL.—My! What a pretty speech! 
ARMAND. — Fortunately, Mrs. Perrichon 
does not share the sentiments of her husband. 
DANIEL.—The mama is perhaps for you 
. . . but I have for myself the pride of the 
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papa . . . from the top of Montanvert my 
crevasse protects me! 


SCENE IX 


The Same, PERRICHON, MADAM PERRICHON, 
HENRIETTE 


PERRICHON (entering, accompanied by his 
wife and his daughter; he 1s very serious) — 
Gentlemen, I am happy to find you together 
.. . both of you have done me the honor 
of asking for the hand of my daughter . .. 
you are going to know my decision. . . . 

ARMAND (aside).—Now is the time. 

PERRICHON (fo Daniel smiling).— Mr. 
Daniel, my friend! 

ARMAND (aside).—I am lost! 

PERRICHON.—I have already done a great 
deal for you. . . . I wish to do still more. 
. . . I wish to give you . .. 

DANTEL (thanking).—Oh, sir! 

PERRICHON (coldly).—Some advice . . . 
(Lower.) Speak lower when you are near to 
a door. 

DANIEL (astonished).—Oh, really! 
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PERRICHON.—Yes . .. I thank you for 
the lesson. (Aloud.) Mr. Armand ... 
you have seen less of society than your friend, 
you calculate less, but you please more . .. 
I give you my daughter. 

ARMAND.—Oh, sir! 

PERRICHON.—And observe that I do not 
seek to acquit myself toward you. . .. I 
I wish to remain your debtor . . . (Looking 
at Daniel.) for they are only imbeciles who 
do not know how to support that crushing 
load which one calls gratitude. (He goes 
toward the right, Madam Perrichon passes 
her daughter to the side of Armand, who 
gives her his arm.) 

DANIEL (aside).—Caught! 

ARMAND (aside).—Oh! Poor Daniel! 

DANIEL.—I am beaten! (To Armand.) 
After, as before, give me your hand. 

ARMAND.—Oh, what a big heart! 

DANIEL (going to Perrichon).—Oh, Mr. 
Perrichon, you listen at the doors! 

PERRICHON. — Well! My goodness! A 
father must seek to enlighten himself. . . . 
(Taking him aside.) Look here . . . really 
... did you throw yourself there on pur- 
pose ? 
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DANIEL.— Where ? 

PERRICHON.—In the hole. 

DANIEL.— Yes, but I shall not tell anyone. 

PERRICHON.—I beg of you not to. 
(Clasping hands.) 


SCENE X 
The Same, MAJORIN 


MasoRiN.—Mr. Perrichon, I collected my 
dividends at three o’clock . . . and I kept 
the carriage of Monsieur in order to bring 
back your six hundred francs sooner. . .. 
Here they are! 

PERRICHON.—But that was not urgent. 

MAJORIN.—Pardon, that was urgent! . .. 
considerably. Now we are quits, completely 
quits. 

PERRICHON (aside).— When I think I 
have been like that! 

Magorin (to Daniel).—Here is the number 
of your carriage. There are seven quarters 
of an hour. (He gives him a card.) 

PERRICHON.—Mr. Armand, we shall re- 
main at home tomorrow evening . . . and if 
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you wish to give us the pleasure you will 
come to take a cup of tea. . .. 

ARMAND (running to Perrichon, aside).— 
Tomorrow! You are not thinking . . . and 
your promise to the Major! (He returns to 
Henriette.) 

PERRICHON. — Oh! That ïs right! 
(Aioud.)—My wife . . . my daughter . .. 
we leave again tomorrow morning for the 
Mer de Glace. 

HENRIETTE (astonished).—What ? 

MapAM PERRICHON.—Oh, indeed! We 
just came from there! Why return there? 

PERRICHON.—Why? Can you ask it? Do 
you not guess that I wish to see again the 
place where Armand saved me. 

MaDaAM PERRICHON.—Still. . . . 

PERRICHON. — Enough! That trip is 
commanding to me ... (correcting him- 
self) commanded by gratitude! 


THE END 
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